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THE ARTIST AND THE ALTAR. 


BY MES. M. 


‘‘Wuar shall we do?” 

Such was the exclamation of a man who stood 
on the stage of a theatre, looking at the scenic 
representation, half finished. 

Suddenly he resumed, 

“Tt must be as much like an altar as pos- 
sible—I have it! the old church where that 
picturesque white-headed fellow held forth yes- 
terday.” 


“Shame!” exclaimed a young man—‘‘the ; 


venerable minister spoke words that probed me 
to the heart, and though I am an actor—I can 
respect age and goodness.” 

“Oh! well—I rank them all long tongued 
hypocrites,” replied the artist, sneeringly, pois- 
ing his brush—‘‘at any rate, be he saint or 
sinner, his pulpit is the very thing; I'll go up 
and sketch it.” 

A few minutes brought him to the venerable 
edifice, for it was not very distant from the 
theatre. 

The old church stood back on the road, 
covered with ivy and surrounded with trees. 
It was a week day, but the hammer resounded 
there—workmen were in the belfry, mending 
the old stone tower. 

But the stillness was broken below. Opening 
the venerable doors, the young man stood on the 
threshold. 

He did not lift his hat, but gazed about with 
8 careless look of admiration. 

The stillness was most impressive; the sun 
came in, subdued by the deep-set windows with 


their stained dyes into a melancholy but sweet } 


lustre, both deepened and dimmed by the thick 
circular plates of glass set round the wall at 
regular distances: and the whole interior was 
filled with a dark, clear glow. 

But the solemnity of the scene produced no 
corresponding feelings in the artist. He glanced 
around, indeed, under the impulse of his 
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{naturally fine taste; but he felt no veneration; 
in fact, he began to whistle, as he walked up the 
aisle. To him that venerable edifice, thick with 
holy associations, was only a thing for polite 
mockery. 

‘Yes, a fine old altar,” he soliloquized, look- 
ing at it professionally, ‘‘it will be just the 
thing—just the thing!” 

Throwing off his hat, as he spoke, he took 
his pencil and paper out and moved forward to 
’ begin the work. 

The light made a beautiful halo about his 
head—it was a noble head—a glorious though 
slightly sensual face; and as he stood there, his 
countenance beaming with the exaltation of 
genius, he seemed a man inspired. 

The work grew rapidly beneath his hands. 
Already, in imagination, he saw it. painted; 
‘ heard the applauding shouts of the audience as 
the curtain drew up; received the compliments 
of: the beautifal chief actress for the perfect 
character of the illusion. He dashed in the 
shadows here, and brought the light out there, 
with increased spirit. Never had he sketched, 
in his own opinion, so felicitously, or with such 
rapid ease. 

«‘There—a deuced good copy,” he said, when 
he had finished, ‘‘now if that old white-haired 
‘saint would consent to be painted by a sinner, 

why——” 

He never spoke again. An awful crash re- 
$ sponded to his words—a stone, loosened from the 
tower, @ mighty stone, came crushing through 
the roof—it fell upen his unprotected head and 
buried him beneath it. 

It was a terrible spectacle. 

‘‘He made sport of sacred things—and here 
his body lies—where is his soul?” 

It was the young actor who spoke, He looked 
upward to the disfigured ceiling, and then shud- 
deringly at his friend. 
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The crowd about him were awed; the white- The actor never returned to the stage. The 


headed man of God led him away sobbing into 3 old man is dead, and the actor now preaches 
God’s word in the ancient pulpit. 


his study. 





LADY! TAKE BACK. 


BY EDWARD A. DARBY. 


Lapy, take back those awful words, 
Thy claim to human nature prove; 
Say not that thou wilt never ope 
Thy bosom to the plea of love, 
Say not that thou wilt live divorced 
From all the passions of the heart— 
A cold and icy monument, 
Standing in loneliness apart. 


Pass not so haughtily along, 
Treading the bleeding heart to earth, 
Crushing the proffered boon as though 
It were a worm of meanest birth. 
Love crieth out to thee, proud maid, 
Begging a shelter in thy breast; 
Oh, turn him not in wrath away, 
But welcome him and be ye blest. 


Nature is eloquent with thee, 
Saying ’tis meet that all should love, 
For love is sovereign here below, 
And God’s sweet arbiter above. 
Art still unmoved? Well, be it so! 
Love yet will be revenged on thee; 
Thou spurnest him in anger now, 
And laughest to behold him flee. 





But mark the words I speak to thee— 
It is no idle tale I tell, 

But one which thou had’st better heed 
And ponder over long and well; 

The day shall surely come when thou 
In agony of soul shalt cry 

For love, for human love ;—but fate 
Thy wild entreaty shall deny. 


For sympathy thy heart shall pray, 

In heavy chains of anguish bound, 
But sympathy for thee nowhere 

In living bosoms shall be found. 
That haughty head shall yet be bent, 

That stony heart one day shall melt, 
And thou shalt feel humility 

As deep as mortal ever felt. 


But ere that time shall come to thee 
The scorn that darts from thy dark eyes 
Will make thee friendless; none will stay 
To soothe thy spirit’s agonies. 
In that dark hour when Love is deaf, 
And sympathy withholds her light, 
Remember ’twas thyself that caused 
Thy icy heart’s unnatural blight. 





DEAF AND DUMB. 


BY MRS. ANNA BACHE. 


Tuey said, that in thy mind’s fair cell, 
There reigns for aye a silence drear; 
That Pleasure’s shout, and Sorrow’s knell, 
Alike fall soundless on thine ear. 
They said, that in its silent home, 
Thy mind with minds, held converse high, 
Heard voices in the Sage’s tome, 
The Poet’s written minstrelsy. 
They said too, that thy Spirit spoke 
In answering phrase of earnest song; 
That tides of thought from silence broke, 
And flowed in tuneful waves along. 
I gazed upon thy blooming face, 
I gazed upon thy youthful form, 
That form, instinct with artless grace, 
That face, with Beauty’s rose-tint warm, 
And when I met thy glances bright, 
And when thy smile replied to mine, 





I felt that thine was power, to light 
Quick fires within, Affection’s shrine. 
I said, “So young, so sweet, so fair, 
So blooming in luxuriant health, 
So circled by fond kindred care, 
So richly dowered with mental wealth; 
Well may she spare the hearing ear, 
And well the joy of speech forego, 
With gifts so varied, bright, and dear, 
To cheer her pilgrim-time below.” 
And then they said, “Yet more, her heart 
Has felt Religion’s blest control; 
And she has chosen ‘the better part,’ 
For God has spoken in her soul.” 
Oh! is it thus? Rejoice! rejoice! 
Fast fly our mortal years along— 
In Heaven thou’lt hear thy Saviour’s voice, 
And answer with an angel’s tongue, 





BEAUTY AND BEES. 


BY HETTY 


“Taxes my word for it, Mary, coquetry’s a 
losing game.” 

This speech was responded to by a round of 
laughter and a buzz of comments, from the group 
of idlers at Nahant, amidst whom Helen Carleton 
stood like Calypso amid her nymphs. 

‘*Miss Carleton abjuring coquetry! Nell Carle- 
ton giving advice!” 

‘“‘No, but my friends, I’m in earnest. I am 
not young, you see, and fresh, gentle, tractable, 
like this blushing cousin of mine. I am spoiled, 
I suppose, and can only slide henceforth ‘where 
the world has set the grooving;’ so heed what I 
say, little Mary, but never what I do.” 

Spoiled, with her ripe and perfect beauty, her 
ready wit, and the generalship which made Helen 
everywhere a reigning belle! 

“T came near losing my life once through 
coquetry; and have never flirted since—except 
now and then, involuntarily, from habit.” 

*‘Losing your life! Not by a broken heart?” 

‘You may smile at the thought of my heart 
receiving wounds; but I assure you it has vul- 
nerable spots; and this time, if the sword had 
not glariced, I should hardly stand here, Helen 
Carleton.” 

The lady’s friends, rivals, stood in breathless 
expectation. What fancy or what deep design 
had induced Helen to open her proud heart thus 
before them all? 

‘*Perhaps when I was younger, in my teens, I 
was unlike my sex, fond of admiration; and un- 
like any other sex, fickle. Unlike the rest of 
daughters, too, I was not willing to take my 
parents’ word for the unsatisfactoriness of plea- 


sure; so I laughed, and they frowned, I was 3 chose to marry you now?’ 





HOLYOKE. 


four; I dismissed them with innocent surprise 
and regret, hoped we should still be friends, and 
left them grateful; as one should always leave 
rejected swains. 

‘Well, the fifth came, and he was neither grey 
nor green; but red as chanticleer. I had not 
bargained for the color, yet he was so charm- 
ingly fresh and awkward, and looked such a 
contrast to us, was such a ridiculous son-in-law 
for any one, that I couldn’t resist the drollery 
of the game; and smiled my best smiles for 
Jabez Jenks. Dear mother looked on as I meant 
that she should, in dismay; and my sire in stern 
disapproval. I defended Jabez and all his de- 
fects; his red hair was not half so common as 
black, and I was glad it did not even curl; his 
blushes were proof of ingenuousness; his bony 
wrists of strength; his impertinent ease in our 
presence—of acquaintance with the world. 

“So far it was very well, but the creature 
actually won on my friends with gifts, and an 
exaggerated account of his worldly prospects; 
and then had the audacity to press his suit with 
me. He was told in my presence how I had de- 
fended, and praised, and vowed to be true to 
him; so in my mother’s presence—the dull fel- 
low—he coolly invited me, me to assume the title 
and honors of Mrs. Jabez Jenks! 

‘*T was young enough then to blush—at least 
with indignation; and I did blush, whereupon 
Jabez took my hand in his, and endeavored to 
re-assure me with tender promises; and led me 
toward the piazza, that he might unfold his in- 
tentions at greater length. I crowded back my 
tears, and said, playfully, ‘But suppose I do not 
My mother started ; 


proud of conquests for which they blushed. My 3 Jabez only looked perplexed. ‘Why, has not 
mother wept, but I had seen her weep for a new $ Mrs. Carleton just spared you the delicate task 
dress; my father stormed, I had seen him storm i of confessing your love? Ah, Miss Nelly, I know 
at his horse, his dog; I was happy in my course, / you by heart: I said from the first—I told. Ned 
they could not say as much for theirs, were 4 Saunders, who used to visit here so much, that 


jealous I believe, and checked me.” 

“Checked you!” 

“Yes, they declared that if I did not marry 
one of the four swains, who had somehow got 
the delusion in their heads that I meant to marry 
them—I should take the next to whom I engaged 
myself, were he grey or green. I smiled and 
acquiesced: how quietly we look at future trou- 
bles in our youth! They went one by one, the 





I could chain the little will-o’-wisp; but it was 
only my intention to punish, I didn’t mean to 
fall in love and marry you.’ 

‘<I knew very well what his boast had been, 
and his intentions too; but made no comment, 
except that if any kind of wisp, I was a nell-o’- 
wisp; and if he could chain that, he might have 
the opportunity now. 

“He ‘didn’t quite understand’—he = did, 
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for that matter—I explained. Horses had come 
to the door for a ride; we would mount them, 
and if he reached the goal first, I'd be Mrs. 
Jabez Jenks. You need not call me wild, I was 
a good rider and my horse like a bird; his horse 
was clumsy as himself. Off we sped, I looked 
back and saw that maternal eyes were peering 
from the window—I loitered, walked through 
the brook, waitel to pick wild honeysuckle, to 
re-adjust my veil; and Jabez, unwilling to seem 
too eager, walked his heavy horse a few rods in 
advance. I tried my strength—my stud out- 
stripped his as a swallow might outstrip a frog; 
I turned back, prattled about the weather, the 
trees, the sky, anything but his love and his 
hopes. We came to the last mile, Jabez evi- 
dently thought that I had no wish to win, he 
had such a ridiculous air of the easy victor! It 


was too much, ‘Follow exactly in my path, un- : 


less you can gain the lead,’ I exclaimed, touched 
my reins and passed Jabez in an instant; but 
Jabez was close,behind. I leaped a fence—a 
feat I knew my cavalier had never tried—he 
leaped it also, bringing down half the rails be- 
hind him, but escaping safe; I plunged into a 
wood, the boughs crackled straightway under 
his horse’s hoofs, nearer, nearer—oh! my un- 
fortunate promise! I heard, as I flew, the heavy, 
incessant tramp behind, now muffled in moss, 
now splashing in the river, now rattling among 
loose stems in the woods, but always nearer, 
nearer, till I could feel the creaiure’s breath— 
the two creatures’ breaths—I looked back, Jabez 
had lost his hat; his red hair—he wore it long 
because I admired its beauty and luxuriance— 
his red, long hair was bristling in the wind ‘like 
quills upon the fretful porcupine;’ his feet had 
lost the stirrups, and were clasped convulsively 
about the foaming steed—Mrs, Jabez Jenks, for- 
sooth! 

“I saw no hope, my lover looked determined 
as a fiend, my future dark as realms which 
fiends inhabit. Wasn’t that tragedy? Wasn’t 
there a chance for a lost life and a broken heart? 


the promise rather; but it is one of my numerous 
inconsistencies that while acting all kinds of— 
well, romance—I will not forfeit my word. You 
have heard how persons who are on the verge of 
drowning, feel all their past life whirling past 
them in a clear, quick tide of memories; just 
such a tide of presentiments, or forebodings 
whirled through my brain as Jabez panted on— 
the engagement, the congratulations, the bridal, 
the house, and everywhere that ruddy fiend for 
central figure! I saw perfumed billets directed 
to Mrs. Jabez Jenks, saw his six half-sisters—all 
ruddy, determined, self-complacent like himself 
—coming to make me a visit: I took them to 
parties, introduced them to my friends! I saw 
myself in the street, at church, at this very 
Nahant hotel leaning upon his arm, responding 
to his comments, enduring, perhaps, his re- 
proaches; and noticed as—Mrs. Jabez Jenks! I 
cannot recall the minute and sickening details 
through which imagination carried me—and 
where could I turn for relief? 

‘*Now blessed be all bees that ever hived, I 
found relief at last! ‘We were passing a farm- 
house, and among other rural prettinesses, there 
was a staging with bee-hives, and bees all abuz. 
Jabez detested bees—once a bee, with bad taste, 
had stung his lip—he was fairly afraid of them, 
I had seen him drop a flower when it held a bee, 
seen him turn two shades redder when bees only 
flitted past: now then, for my last hope! Jabez 
followed innocently enough at first, as I entered 
the narrow foot-path through the grass, I was 
desperate—sooner be stung to annihilation than 
become Mrs. Jabez—my good horse helped me, 
with a switch of his tail called forth the insects 
in a cloud, and the clatter of hoofs behind me 
stopped. I never looked to see wherefore—ten 
thousand cares and woes had flown away with 
those unconscious wings. I reached the quiet 
old well which we had chosen as our goal, and 
didn’t I drink confusion to Jabez Jenks; and 
didn’t I offer my horse his draught with as loving 
and grateful hand as ever gave wine-cup to min- 





I see in your faces that you would have broken 


strel in feudal halls of old!” 








HEAVEN 





I rove to think of Heaven! 
Where death can never come, 

Nor sin, nor pain, nor sorrow— 
Of Heaven, for ’tis home! 





BY CLABA H. HOSFORD. 
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A HOME. 


Worn out with pain and sorrow, 
Life’s rugged path I roam; 

But still my heart is turning 
To Heaven as my home! 












A HALLOW E’EN FROLIC. 


BY A. L. OTIS. 


“I am tired of conventionalities! I will have 
one day of genuine fun,” ] said. ‘I am going 
to see my cousin Hepsy, at Chesnut Corner, and 
have a flirtation with her rustic beaux in real 
rustic style. I shall wear my flaming red-and- 
black plaid dress, with black velvet bows in my 
hair, and I shall not be a bit too fine for any 
kind of romping.” 

‘¢Well, well, go, Ada,” said my aunt. ‘You 
have been surfeited with apathetic parties among 
the fashionables. Yes! go, and have your genuine 
fan among those who have a little of animal 
spirits left in them. But don’t flirt.” 

‘¢Why, aunt, I am coming back to-morrow, and 
I can’t do any damage in one day! Leave me 
free.” 

“Well, my dear, this is Hallow Eve, a great 
time for flirting in the country, and made much 
of in your uncle’s house. Have your play out, 
and come back refreshed.” 

So I dropped down upon my country cousins 
one bright October day. They were a jovial 
set, and quite ready to respond to my wish for 
“genuine fun.” 

Before afternoon a nutting party was got up, 
and a vigorous time we had of it! Butitis with 
the evening that I have to do now. 

The youths of the nutting party all went home 
to supper, having doubtless horses and cattle to 
feed, or sheep to fold. But they promised to re- 
turn in an hour or so, and we were to have the 
usual festivities of the night—roasting chesnuts, 
eating apples, and trying our future fate by the 
candle conjuration, together with the one intel- 
lectual variety of story-telling. 

The roaring wood fire danced up the chimney 
from the span-clean kitchen hearth, and about 
seven o’clock we were all assembled around it, 
seated upon those narrow, straight-backed, rush- 
‘bottomed chairs, one finds only in unsophisti- 
eated country families. In the corner, to the 
right, sat dear old uncle, and in the opposite one 


arm, and springing across quite a wide brook 
with me, a feat of his which gave me a vivid 
idea of a rabbit carried off by a bird of prey, 
and left me astonished out of all sense of proper 
gratitude. I must confess that my Hiram was 
the boor of the party, and with all his six feet 
of healthy muscle, topped by a handsome face, 
had but very, very little of the gentleman in 
him—enough, perhaps, to nestle about his heart 
and keep it good, but not enough to reach his 
head and make him courteous and gentle, 

Next to Hiram came Sally Nixon, then her 
beau, and so on alternately, until the half circle 
ended in my aunt. Firelight never danced on 
blither features. 

‘* First let’s pop some corn,” was the cry, and 
it was done. 

‘‘There’s suthin’ else I’d like to pop,” whis- 
pered Hiram. 

‘“«What?” said I, innocently. 

“The question—if you'd say ‘yes’ toit.” I 
noticed that this joke was whispered into several 
other ears, and I began to suspect that the corn 
was called for principally to introduce it. Country 
folk do get so attached to an old joke! They 
scorn a new one, as they do a new theory in agri- 
culture. 

When each girl had a lap full, and each youth 
a pocket full of corn to munch, we proceeded to 
the chesnut roasting. A shovel with a long 
handle was brought. It was one my uncle had 
had made for the purpose, for he stoutly upheld 
the old time games, and he now placed it over 
the fire with a zealous earnestness that was very 
laughable to me. Upon it were placed two ches- 
nuts, and my uncle called upon me to name 
them. So I said, 

‘‘Let the little one be Lizzie Brown, and the 
large one Nathan Wilding.” These two were 
the most evident lovers of the party. The shovel 
grew hot. We watched in breathless interest. 
The little chesnut, named Lizzie, began to sing 





his merry wife. Next to him I came, being the; and glide about. It fairly danced at length 
honored guest on this occasion. Then Hiram 3 around, and around the motionless large one, 
Hasher—‘‘ my beau,” the girls called him, from § while we shouted with laughter to see the de- 
his being so attentive to me all the afternoon : mure Lizzie’s representative paying such frolic- 
that I could hardly gather a nut without his in- } some court to Nathan’s. He, poor fellow, blushed 
terference. Once especially he had ‘‘paid me and seemed quite ashamed of his proxy. Pre- 
particular attention,” by taking me under his } sently, however, the steam from the -— — 
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went off like a gun, and the little one seemed so 
alarmed that it sprang into the fire. 

‘‘There you have got the mitten, Nate!” cried 
the young men, delighted. 

**No!” said Nathan, in a disappointed, depre- 
cating tone. Just then Nathan’s nut began to 
dance more vigorously, and at last edged itself 
off into the fire also. 

‘‘There, I thought I’d do that,” said Nate, 
highly gratified, and looking around proudly. 
“I thought I’d go after her, and not be such a 
sneak as to give it up so!” 

Two more were called for, and named “‘ Hiram 
Hasher and the city girl.” 

“Yes, yes,” said my aunt, laughing till the 
tears ran out of her eyes, ‘‘Ada and Hiram. 
The long, white topped one Hiram, and the little 
dark brown one Ada.” 

I confess that I felt quite tremulous, and 
anxious that my chesnut should behave itself, 
while Hiram leaned forward, mouth and eyes 
open, gazing with ludicrous faith at the shovel. 

While he was thus intent—I (I mean my ches- 
nut) began to whirl and whirl rapidly on its own 
axis, while his waltzed about it. But mine at 
last popped straight out, and struck the gazer a 


Hepsy, Lizzie and I, who all belonged to the 
family for the time, retired to the dark, dreary 
parlor. We were each to stand before the man- 
tle-piece, with a sheet wrapped around us, and 
a candle in our hand, into which pins had been 
stuck to mark the hours. It was now ten. As 
the pins marking twelve dropped out, our future 
husbands were to walk in, provided we had 
neither laughed nor spoken one word. 

I did it for frolic, but the other two girls be- 
lieved implicitly. Standing and looking at their 
earnest faces, I could not help laughing. It was 
impossible to help it. My candle shook in my 
‘hand, and at last I gave way. So I was dis- 
qualified, but as I knew my friends were trem- 
’ bling with fright, I did not leave them, and 
\ continued to hold my light. I, having no hopes 
from the experiment, found it most intolerably 
dull work, standing there in the cold; but they 
seemed buoyed up by excitement. We all three 
watched our candles eagerly, and I could not 
help wishing some charitable draught would put 
them out, and end the spell. I knew nothing 
would come of waiting, but not to have the 
laugh against me for a coward, I stayed—fortu- 
nately. 








smart blow on the nose, at which he drew up; Two mortal hours dragged themselves by. 


with a sudden jerk, that set us roaring till the Then my pin dropped, but the hall clock had 
rafters rang again, }not yet struck twelve. Hepsy’s pin fell. Then 
I was so innocent as to be delighted at the the clock began. It was the critical time, and 
spirited conduct of my little deputy. But my }I think three paler faces never listened to twelve 
exultation was short-lived, for to my horror, Mr. 3 tedious strokes. At the last clang, Lizzie’s pin 
Hiram turned to me, blushing to the ears, and } fell, and the door swung open. Standing there 
before I had time to dodge, had given me a} opposite to us, in the dark passage, were three 
hearty kiss upon the cheek. I am naturally ’ tall figures, like ourselves in white, each holding 
quick-tempered, and entering thoroughly into } the sheet over its face with one hand, 
rustic feelings, I started up with the intention, With ghastly cheeks, and dilating eyes, we 
I do believe, of bestowing a box on the ear, in} looked, and looked in marble stillness. The 
return for the kiss, but he caught my hand, and } three spectres were also motionless, except their 
, stammered, eyes, which reflected our lights and moved occa- 
“It—it—it—it’s the custom! sionally. After some moments of hesitation, still 
to offend.” maintaining silence, I beckoned to the girls to 
So I laughed with the rest, and two more} approach with me. But they shrank back, and 
chesnuts were put upon the shovel. An hour : it took violent persuasive pantomime to induce 
passed in this amusement, and then came the} them to accompany me. At last they came. In 
time for stories. Sadvancing I looked sharply, for I wanted to 
My uncle told one about the war of 1812, my g manage not to take the wrong spectre, and 
aunt one of witches, and I one about Saratoga, 3 disappoint either of the lovers. I recognized 
it being called for by Hepsy, who knew it of : Nathan, and Hepsy’s friend: the third I abso- 
old, And then we sang songs. ‘‘The Misletoe ;lutely could not guess. It certainly was not 
Bough,” and ‘‘The Rose of Allandale,” ‘‘ Widow Hiram. I was now trembling as much as any 
Machree,” and others in the comic line. Then‘ of the others, and fell back a little. I did not 
we wound up with ‘Uncle Ned” and ‘Old Folks } wish to rush upon my fate in the shape before 
at Home,” in four parts, which set my uncle to{me. The girls came to a full stop too. Still 
wiping his specs. __, 3 the figures were like statues, and we three stood 
At ten the party broke up, but then came the ; directly before them with our candles. 
business of the evening for some of us. ’ =I took courage, and signified by motions that 


I didn’t mean 
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we must pull the white cloths from the hidden 
faces simultaneously. We advanced, and each 
took up a corner of the sheets. NowI began 
to perceive a smothered sound, and a certain 
shaking of the garments, which convinced me 
these ghosts laughed carnal laughs: so giving 
the signal bravely, we pulled, or attempted to. 
The sheets fell, coats and boots appeared, we 
caught one glimpse of three faces, quick with 
merriment, before our candles were dashed from 
our hands, and we were left for an instant in 
darkness, amid shouts of laughter from my uncle 
and aunt in the back-ground. I don’t know 
what the others did, but my ghost held my hand 
meanwhile, and seemed to take great satisfaction 
in the feel of flesh and blood, if I may guess by 
the way it pressed it. And after the peep I had 
had of its face, I did not object. 





My aunt came forward with candles, and the 
spectres fled before her, slamming the front door 
after them, as if they had been carried off in a 
whirlwind, 

But who, you ask, was my spiritual visitor? 
It was of much import to me, dear reader, but 
it is little to you. To this day I have not found 
out how he got there, but I guess that cousin 
John took the trouble to go up to the city for 
him, on purpose to have the joke complete. 
What will not those energetic country lads do 
for a frolic! 

They all tried to make me believe it was a 
real apparition—a fetch, and no reality, but I 
knew better, for there was a tangible ring on 
the ghost’s finger, which has ever since that 
night been on mine! 

Nor have I ever since played Hatiow E’rn. 





AN EVENING REVERY. 


BY CLARENCE MELVIN. 


Guipixé round me soft and sweet, 
Angels’ pinions lightly meet; 

While the evening shadows glide 
Slowly from the mountain side; 
And the Summer air that breathes 
Softly through the crimson leaves, 
Strays amid my flowing hair— 
Whispers in a voice of prayer, 
“Earth is dark, but Heaven is fair!” 


Fading from the Western sky, 
Where the sunset islands lie, 
Day’s last glances, turned afar, 
Brighten to the evening star; 
And the pillars rising slow, 





Shutting out the daylight glow, 
Lengthen with the dreams of night, 
Towering to the giddy height 
Where the upper Heavens unite. 


Dark with cypress, waving lone, 
Where the twilight shades are thrown, 
Memory holds her spell of power, 
Lighted by the present hour; 

Dreams that came with morning’s ray, 
Dying with expiring day, 

Woke too soon, by promise led, 

With the fields of hope outspread, 
Passed to mingle with the dead! 





COME TO 


BY F. H. 


Ox, come to me in dreams, love, 
A spirit enshrined in light— 
The star of my worship that gleams, love, 
A gem on the brow of the night! 
And speak to me soft and low, love, 
Lest maybe there’s some one near! 
Musical murmurs, you know, love, 
Fall sweetest and best on the ear. 


Oh, come to me in my dreams, love, 
When Fancy is pluming her wing, 

And changing and grotesque the scenes, love, 
That Wisdom or Folly may bring! 





ME IN MY DREAMS, LOVE! 


STAUFFER. 


Let your eyes beam as of yore, love, 
And your lips seek mine in a kiss, 

For I can’t say there’s in store, love, 
While waking, such pleasure as this! 


Oh, come to me in my dreams, love, 

And catch what my lips may reveal; 
For strange and queer as it seems, love, 

I say in my sleep what I feel! 
No faith they say can be put, love, 

In vows that are breath’d while asleep— 
But eyes of mine, open or shut, love, 

For you their lone vigils but keep! 





THE MYSTERIOUS BOX. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


Horace Furntwoop sat alone in his scantily ; while sitting there by the waning fire that chill 


furnished apartment. 


mittance, and the wind, whistling and moaning 
down the great black-throated chimney, made 
bright, waving phantoms of the red flames which 
leaped over the few bits of wood upon the hand- 
irons. 

There was but a little fire—yet that little 
lighted up the handsome face of young Flint- 
wood with a pale, ghostly gleam. And in that 
face, by the light, you could read the fearful tale 
of utter poverty, and near starvation! There 
was hunger in the wild expression of the hollow 
eyes, and upon the broad, white forehead, where 
the transparent skin failed to conceal the deli- 
cate vein-tracery wrought there. 

Two years before, Horace Flintwood had left 
his pleasant home in a country section of Massa- 
chusetts, and his aged parents, to seek his for- 
tune in the great city of the West, C——; where 
we find him at the commencement of our story. 

The old homestead, the blessed old place where 
his childhood had been passed, was mortgaged, 
and it was to obtain money to save the home 
of his parents from stranger hands, that young 
Flintwood had bid farewell to those he loved and 
joined the great stream of western emigration. 
His trade—that of a bricklayer—at first pro- 
cured him ready money in flattering quantities; 
wut as people were unsatisfied with settling so 
far east as C , the young mechanic soon 
found himself deprived of employment. 

He would have followed the current on—even 
to the shores of the Pacific, but an attack of 
fever brought him to his bed, and he, at length, 
arose to find himself deprived of every dollar 
which he could once call his own. On the very 
verge of starvation! He thought of begging his 
way back to his parents, but his pride revolted. 
They were poor, and looked to him for the resto- 
ration of their dissipated fortune! Should they 
see him come back to them penniless and starv- 
ing? No, not even if he died in that great city 
alone, and for the want of bread! He could not 
go back to them only to increase their cares, and 
be but an additional burden upon their scanty 
means. 

Horace Flintwood was thinking of all this, 





s 


i 





Outside the meagre win- ; November night, and as he thought, despair 
dows the rough storm beat clamorously for ad- crept into his heart. 


Out on the muffled air 
boomed, shrill and clear, the bell upon a neigh- 
boring tower pealing eleven! 

As the last echoing ring ceased, there came a 
short, quick rap at Horace’s door. He answered 
the summons, and a figure, closely wrapped in a 
black cloak, strode into the room, and without a 
word sat down on the chair which Horace had 
vacated. 

‘*A wild evening, friend,” Horace remarked, 
to break the awkward silence. 

“Very. Are you engaged for this evening?” 
The stranger’s tones were quick and imperative. 

‘«Engaged?” Horace started at the question, 
‘certainly not at this time of night.” 

“Are you in want of money?” The unknown 
bent a glance of piercing inquiry upon Horace, 
from a pair of black, flashing eyes, set far back 
under cliff-like brows. 

“Sir, I am not accustomed to answer ques- 
tions concerning my private affairs.” Horace 
drew himself up proudly, and something like a 
frown passed over his pale brow. 

*“T require a job of work done—done by 8 
good, faithful hand—a discreet workman, I 
mean, and such is your reputation among those 
who best.know you.” 

Horace bowed. 

“It is a small job, but I wish it finished to- 
night—to-night!” repeating the words with 
startling emphasis, ‘‘and you must do it!” 

‘Well, sir, work would be very acceptable to 
me—I need the money bad enough, but mid- 
night is rather a singular time to call upon the 
services of a bricklayer.” 

“Granted—but I ask it, nevertheless—and 
still farther; you must be blind-folded, and con- 
veyed to the place where you are to labor ina 


close carriage, and return to your lodgings in 


the same way. Moreover, you must swear never 
to reveal a single thing which may occur to you 
this night, to any living creature!” 

The unknown had risen to his feet, and stood 
silently and haughtily awaiting Horace’s reply. 

The young bricklayer seemed much struck 
by the mysterious proposition of his strange 
visitor. 
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“Could I but know that there was nothing 
criminal, nothing——” 
“It is enough that you have nothing to do but 
follow my directions. All will be well with you; 
and the pay shall be yours in advance, if you 
require it.” He flung down a purse, well filled 
with gold, upon the table. Horace’s eyes glis- 
tened, but he was silent. 
“There are one hundred dollars—they are 
yours, if you consent.” 
“One hundred dollars! impossible! I cannot 
accept—it looks too much like a bribe for com- 
mitting some horrid crime—some on 
“Hush! my friend, I know your circum- 
stances, and your services to-night will fully 
compensate me for the trifling sum. Do you 
consent?” 
Horace threw on his well-worn overcoat, and 
taking with him some small implements of his 
trade, he followed the unknown to the waiting 
carriage. Once within the vehicle, a handker- 
chief was bound tightly over his eyes, and the 
night of blindness settled over every object. 
On, and on rolled the phseton, over Boynton’s 
Bridge, and past the canal toll-gate, over the 
brick pavements, out upon the plank road, until 
at last the wheels revolved upon the hard gravel 
of a turn-pike. Bye-and-bye, the way became 
rough and stony, and Horace knew that they 
had left the city and its environs far behind 
them. Not a word had been exchanged between 
the young mechanic and the unknown; and the 
man who held the reins and guided the horses, 
was silent as the grave. 

At length the carriage stopped, and Horace 
was assisted to alight. He was conducted up a 
grassy path, and into some sort of a building— 
he knew it by the confined air and the heavy 
clang of doors behind him. With the unknown 
holding fast to his arm, he ascended two flights 
of stairs—then passed through several mouldy, 
damp rooms; then down a flight of steps; through 
& long, empty corridor; and then, successively 
descended four winding staircases—the last of 
unhewn stone. The air grew moist and dense, 
the odor oppressive. 

“Where are you leading me?” Flintwood ven- 
tured to ask of his mysterious guide. 

“Tt matters not!” was the brief, stern reply. 

They stopped before a massive, iron door, 
strongly secured by bolts, fastening in grooves 
cut far into the solid rock of the casing. Down 
into their niches fell the ponderous bars as the 
twain passed through the entrance, and the door 
closed to with a dull, heavy bang, 














They stood in a long, low apartment, the sides 
of which were of black brick, and the arched 
roof of dingy grey stone. The dim light which 
the unknown carried in his hand only g@rved to 
make more hideous the dismal gloom of the 
place. ad 

In the centre of the room there was an oblong 
box, of uupolished oak, screwed together by heavy 
iron screws, and in general appearance not un- 
like a coffin. A thrill of superstitious horror 
passed through Horace’s frame; he started back 
a few paces, still regarding with distended eyes 
the object before him. 

**Well?” he spoke, inquiringly. 

“That box,” returned the unknown, ‘con- 
tains a treasure—of what form it matters not to 
you; suffice it that I wish it placed here”—he 
pointed to a recess in an angle of the wall— 
‘‘and then you are to build across the aperture 
a solid line of masonry—solid, mind you! two 
tiers of brick, breastwise, and a coat of strong 
plaster over the whole! You will find all the 
materials, necessary to your work, here; and at 
precisely four o’cluck I shall expect to have the 
job complete. Until that hour you will be alone 
—then I will come for you!” 

Horace drew back. ‘I cannot, unless I know 

the contents of that casket! It may be that I 
am employed—made the instrument of some 
dreadful villainy! indeed, indeed I cannot go to 
work in this blind uncertainty!” 
“Chose between it and death!” came through 
the clenched teeth of the unknown, and drawing 
a revolver from his breast, he held it in frightful 
proximity to the young man’s forehead. 
“Your decision!” His voice was low, but 
awfully clear and distinct. 
**T consent!” Horace spoke the words without 
a shadow of quavering. 
“Enough! and now I leave you to yourself. 
If your work is done to my satisfaction, an addi- 
tional hundred shall reward you for the fright I 
have given you!” He lighted an iron lamp which 
hung suspended from the roof of the cellar, and 
with a courteous *‘good night,” the unknown 
withdrew, bolting the door behind him. 
Horace was left alone in the silent and myste- 
rious chamber. 
‘A strange awe stole over him, and mingled 
with the overmastering curiosity he felt to ex- 
amine the sealed box. Come what would, he 
determined to have a glimpse of ‘the treasure” 
concealed there, and Horace Flintwood, when 
once resolved upon anything, however perilous, 
was as immovable as the eternal Rock of Gibral- 
tar! 





The unknown paused, d drew off the band- ; 
age from Horace’s eyes. f 






Securing the great door upon the inside, with 
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a couple of rusty bars which had probably been 
unused from time immemorial, he drew from his 
pocket a mason’s small chisel, and applied it to 
the scngws upon the box. They yielded, one 
after another, and in a short space of time Flint- 
wood drew off the oaken cover. A sight met his 
eyes which well nigh paralyzed him. 

The body of a girl, young and surpassingly 
fair, robed in white linen, lay before him! There 
was death upon her brow, and eternal slumber 
on her lips! Her long, chesnut hair swept bright 
and glistening down her wax-white neck, and 
the lids over her full, half-closed blue eyes, 
seemed but drooping before the fixed gaze of 
him who bent over her. Entranced, enraptured, 
fascinated, Horace gazed upon the corpse! 

Speech, motion, everything seemed gone out 
from him—all his faculties were concentrated 
into one sense—that of seeing! 

The striking of a distant clock the hour of 
one, aroused him to a sense of his condition. 
His thoughts came back, and rushed through his 
brain with the rapidity of lightning. 

Wall up this beautiful creature in a cellar, 
amid the dampness and everlasting gloom! Who 
knew what fearful secret might be buried with 
her? Who could tell the story of her death? 
What might not those lips—unsealed from their 
cold silence—reveal of foul crime and base vil- 
lainy? 

Could he bury her up from sight forever with 
that dreadful mystery hanging around her? 
Would he do the deed? Never! God helping 
him, never! 

Immediately he set about an examination of 
the walls of the cellar, and by careful sounding 
he was enabled to detect the outer wall! He 
brought some of his tools to the side of the 
masonry, and in fifteen minutes had made an 
aperture the size of a man’s body through the 
brickwork. Fresh air, from heaven’s outer 
courts, fanned his brow, and the heavy plunge 
of rushing water could be distinctly heard. Evi- 
dently the building into which he had been so 
strangely conveyed, was situated in the vicinity 
of some river, if not upon its very banks. 

A wild, romantic plan—possible from its very 
impossibility—swept through his mind. Why 
nei remove the body to the shores of the river, 
from whence he could, he felt convinced, subse- 
quently discover and take it away to, at least, 
Christian burial. He could brick up the recess, 
as his employer required, and who would be the 
wiser? 

This plan, once conceived, was carried into 
effect without hesitation. By diligent labor he 
goon enlarged the cavity in the wall sufficiently 





for his purpose, and letting himself carefully 
out he reconnoitered the premises. The night 
was black as Erebus, and he could ascertain but 
little beyond the fact that he stood in a deep 
drain which surrounded the mansion. The ascent 
from this drain was steep and precipitous, but 
Horace felt within himself the power to do great 
things, and he returned at once to the cellar, 

Replacing the cover upon the box, and lightly 
fastening the screws, he sprang through the 
aperture and drew it after him. With the 
greatest difficulty he succeeded in raising the 
heavy, oaken box to the surface of the ground, 
for the sides of the drain were wet and slippery. 
The gush of water could be very plainly distin- 
guished at but a little distance off, and close 
upon the mansion, evidently between him and 
the river, rose a black copeswood of low alders 
Into these he at once dashed, bearing his load, 
and in fifteen minutes he stood upon the borders 
of a great river—a river which, he felt assured, 
was none other than the Des P > 

He deposited his burden, for he had not a 
moment’s time to waste, in a dense thicket close 
to the river’s edge, and marking the spot by sux 
pending his white pocket-handkerchiet from an 
overhanging branch, he hastily retraced his way 
and arrived in safety in the vault. Drawing 
forth his watch—the little silver watch which 
had been his dead sister’s, and which no earthly 
need could indace him to part with—he saw that 
it was near two o’clock. Buta brief period re- 
mained for the performance of his task, and 
never did mortal man labor with greater assi- 
duity than did Horace Flintwood. At the end 
of eighteen minutes, the torn wall was mended 
in so skilful a manner that it would bave defied 
the scrutiny of the closest observer. This done, 
he commenced upon the recess. Tier after tier 
of brick rose up, and at length the aperture was 
closed. It only remained to add another thick- 
ness of brick,'and over all the thick coat of 
plaster, as the unknown had indicated. Flint- 
wood was just putting the finishing touch to the 
plastering, when the great door (which he had 
previously unfastened) swung slowly open, and 
his mysterious employer entered the room. 

A sardonic smile gleamed from his black, fiery 
eyes, for no other feature of his face was visible. 

‘So you are punctual to the time, my friend.” 
He approached and laid his hand upon Flint- 
wood’s shoulder, ‘Well, I admire punctuality. 
And now, as we are about to go forth from hence, 
I require you to swear eternal silence on the 
events of this night—silence as unbroken as the 
darkness of thé tomb!”’ 


The wild, eyes savagely down into 
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Horace’s face, and though his voice did not 
tremble, his cheek became paler as he spoke, 

“T swear!” 

‘Enough! A man like you will keep an oath! 
Your work is done well.” 

‘I am happy to have pleased you! It was 
thoughtful in you to select such a place for your 
gold—the most cunning burglar would never 
guess it!” 

“You will lose nothing by your exceeding 
cleverness,” he said, as he was fixing the band- 
age over Horace’s eyes, ‘‘here, my friend, is a 
little present for you,” and he placed a parcel 
in the mechanic’s hand. 

The same road was driven over, the same un- 
earthly silence preserved in the pheton, and 
near daybreak, Horace was left blind-folded at 
the door of his lodgings. He tore off the hand- 
kerchief and looked wildly around him, but he 
saw only great, crazy houses and smoky manu- 
factories. The carriage and its mysterious occu- 


pants had vanished. 

He bethought himself of the parcel given him 
by the unknown, and breaking it open, he found 
simply a ong hundred dollar note enveloped in 
brown paper. 

Early on the morning subsequent to the events 


chronicled above, a boat, containing two persons, 
might have been seen proceeding at good speed 
up the Des P—— river. Arrived within half a 
mile of Woodstock the way lay through, or be- 
tween, high banks, which were covered with a 
thick growth of scrubby maples and tangled 
witch-hazel. From the overhanging bough of a 
low tree a white handkerchief fluttered in the 
wind, and the signal did not long escape the 
anxious eye of the taller of the twp boatmen. 

“’Tis the very place! I knewit!” he ex- 
claimed, triumphantly. 

In a few moments the boat was resting in a 
little cove directly beneath the signal. 

Flintwood, for the reader has probably recog- 
nized our old friend, sprang upon the shore, 
followed closely by his companion; and after a 
brief search, the box containing the mysterious 
corpse was discovered. Immediately it was 
placed in the boat, the handkerchief was re- 
moved from the tree bough, and the light craft 
shot off like an arrow down the stream. 

They drew up the boat, after’a good two 
hours’ sail, at an obscure wharf in the little 
village of N , and a carriage, which was evi- 
dently waiting their arrival, took them and their 
freight to a large, old house situated a little out 
of the village. 





with it, he unscrewed the cover and looked upon 
the face sleeping within its shadow. As he 
gazed, he saw that there was a warm perspira- 
tion upon the forehead of the seeming corpse, 
and a tinge of life-like redness on the slightly 
parted lips! 

The young man sprang from the room, and in 
fifteen minutes he returned accompanied by a 
physician, The man of science, after a brief 
examination of the body, reported ‘temporary 
suspension of animation, influenced by some 
drug administered while in great bodily pros- 
tration.” Furthermore, the physician asserted 
that the body was that of Gertrude Winchester, 
the belle and heiress, whose disappearance had 
caused so great a sensation of grief and wonder 
in the fashionable circles of C——, some three 
months previous! 

Dr. Wellman suggested the most rigid secresy 
concerning the mysterious discovery of the body, 
and, in the meantime, exerted himself to the 
utmost to restore the lady to life and conscious- 
ness. His efforts were successful, and by sun- 
down of that day Gertrude was able to converse. 
So soon as deemed practicable by the medical 
attendant, the story of her abduction from the 
dismal vault of the old country home,was told*. 
to her, and at her request Flintwood wi P 
in, and she gave succinctly the Nuees 
count:— 

“Fifteen months ago, my father, N - 
chester, died, and I, by his will as well ‘aa by 
right, was made sole heir to his great property. 
I had neither brothers nor sisters, and my 
mother being deceased some four years, I had 
no nearer relative than a maternal cousin, who 
is known as Col. Glines—Richard Glines, of 
Woodstock Downs. This man’s envy was ex- 
cited, it appears, toward me, and although he 
was careful to avoid arousing my suspicions, I 
soon came to know that he nursed against me 
the bitterest rancor. Probably this was, in some 
measure, increased by my refusal) to form a mat- 
rimonial alliance with his son—a dissolute young 
man—whom I could regard with no other senti- 
ment than the most sincere pity. 

“I have ever been fond of equestrian sports, 
and was in the habit of riding out every pleasant 
morning, on a horse which my poor father im- 
ported for my especial use. On the last of 
August, as I was taking my accustomed ride— 
as it happened entirely unattended—in passing 
through a strip of forest near W—— Moor, I 
was seize by # violent hand, and drawn from 
my horse into a close carriage which had driven 


Flintwood had the box conveyed to an upper ; hurriedly up. Half dead with terror, yet I re- 
chamber of this building, and when left alone} cognized in the countenance of the man who 
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held me firmly in my seat, the hated features of » 


Col. Glines! To all my cries and agonized in- 
quiries as to what he intended to do with me, 
he made but one reply—a low, almost infernal 
laugh. 

** At last, but all too soon, the carriage stop- 
ped at the gateway of that horrid place known 
as ‘Woodstock’s Terror’—the house rendered 
terrible by the Rillston murder, committed there 
ten years ago—and more dead than alive I was 
dragged within the shadow of its dreadful rooms. 
Words cannot express to you the agony I suf- 
fered for the next two months. Persecuted by 
Col. Glines, tortured with the presence of his 
wretched son, and confined a prisoner in the 
dwelling of my deadliest enemies! No tidings 
of the world beyond those high, black enclosures 
reached me: and I gave myself up for lost! In- 
deed, I little cared how soon death came and 
released me from this horrible bondage. Every 
day I was beset with arguments, entreaties, 
threats and imprecations, all tending toward 
gaining my consent to a marriage with Harwell 
Glines. I remained firm to the last, and re- 
ceived in return for my temerity an apartment 
under ground, and securely barred and bolted. 
_ ‘The rigorous, unusual confinement brought on a 


i ing fever, and I could plainly see that my 
pee intended it should terminate in my 
cath, I hid taken no medicine throughout my 
illness, nd therefore you may well believe I 
was surprised, when Col. Glines brought me, 


one morning, a dark liquid mixture, which he 


said would make me well. I drank more from 
thirst than from the wish of reviving to my 
dread life again, and immediately a slumberous 
sensation benumbed every faculty. I heard 
voices in conversation—those of Col. Glines and 





his son—I heard them arrange the disposition 
of my body when the sleeping potion should 
have taken effect, and with scarcely a thrill, I 
learned that I was to be placed in the cellar, 
and enclosed within a solid pile of masonry 
while yet alive! I remember no more! It is 
all a blank and void till now.” 

Gertrude Winchester fully recovered her health 
beneath the hospitable roof of the kind boatman, 
and in due time appeared again to her astonished 
household, who had mourned her dead. , 

Col. Glines had applied for legal possession of 
her property, but owing to some delay in the 
city courts he had not been able to assume for- 
mal occupancy. 

Immediately on Gertrude’s re-appearance, he 
fled from ‘*Woodstock’s Terror” with his son, 
and no subsequent tidings of them ever reached 
C——. ‘Woodstock’s Terror” soon lecame a 
ruin, and one night it was reduced to ashes 
during a violent thunder-storm. Whether it 
was fired by a bolt from heaven, or by the 
hand of man, was never known. 

Gertrude Winchester naturally felt very grate- 
fal to Horace for rescuing her from a dread fate, 
and she displayed her gratitude in a somewhat 
singular manner. 

It was quite a little romance, the newspapers 
of the day said, and now it had all ended in that 
common-place affair—a wedding—with eight 
bridesmaids, and a corresponding number of 
groomsmen. 

With the full approbation of his bride, Horace 
Flintwood went North, and returned accom- 
panied by his worthy parents, who henceforth, 
through their lives, found a pleasant home in 
the luxurious residence of their son and his 
affectionate young wife. 





I AM NOT LONELY. 


BY BESSIE RBAYNER PARKES. 


I ax not lonely, oh, my love, 
Save in so far I have not thee, 
Without whose smile the changeful days 
Are all alike to me. 


Yet while the Winter blooms to Spring, 
And Summer doth to Autumn wane, 
I will not say their various wealth 
Is lavished forth in vain. 
Since Nature hath November days, © 
Wherein she broods on future flowers, 
We may not put less noble use 
To any time of ours, 





Their own soft lights and tender glooms 
The poet’s eye and poet’s ear, 

Hath every feeling of the heart, 
And season of the year. 


Ah! pondering on the hours I gain, 
And counting up the hours I lose, 
I find them both so full of love, 
I scarce know which to choose. 


With thee the joy is almost pain, 
And swift the days fleet by, 

I find thee not in sight more dear, 
Nor less in absence nigh. 





LOVE’S LABOR WON. 


BY MES. EB. D. BE. N. SOUTHWORTH, AUTHOR OF “THE LOST HEIRESS,” &0. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 258, 


CHAPTER SIXTEENTH. 
MARTYRDOM. 


Mother, mother, up in Heaven, 

Stand upon the jasper sea, 
And be witness, I have given 

All the gifts required of me; 
Hope that blessed me, bliss that crowned, 
Love that left me with a wound, 
Life itself that turned around. 

Mrs. Brownie. 

An evil fatality seemed to attend all events 
connected with Margaret Helmstedt. The letter 
mailed at midnight, by being one minute too 
late for the post, was delayed a whole week, and 
until it could do no manner of good. 

The little packet schooner ‘‘Canvass-Back,” 
Capt. Miles Tawney, from Washington to Nor- 
folk, on board which Ralph Houston, the next 
morning, embarked, when but thirty-six hours 
out got aground below Blackistone’s Island, 
where she remained fast for a week. 

And thus it unhappily chanced that Major 
Helmstedt, who reached Washington, on his way 
home, a few days after the departure of the 
Houstons from the city, and took passage in the 
first packet for Buzzard’s Bluff, arrived thither 
the first of the returning soldiers. 

Having no knowledge or suspicion of the im- 
portant events. that had occurred, he caused 
himself and his baggage to be landed upon the 
beach, below the mansion, in which he naturally 
expected to find his daughter dwelling in honor 
and security. 

Leaving his trunks in charge of a loitering 
negro—whom he had found upon the sands, and 
who to his hasty inquiries had answered that 
all the family were well—he hurried up to the 
house. 

He was met at the door by a servant, who 
with ominous formality ushered him into the 
parlor, and retreated to call his mistress. 

Mrs. Houston soon entered with a pale face, 
trembling frame and a half frightened, half 
threatening aspect, that greatly surprised and 
perplexed Major Helmstedt; who, however, arose 
With stately courtesy to receive and hand the 
lady to a chair. 





After respectfully saluting and seating his 
hostess, he said, 

‘*My daughter Margaret, madam, I hope she 
is well?” 

‘Well, I am sure I hope so too; but Margaret 
is not with us,” replied the little lady, looking 
more frightened and more threatening than be- 
fore. 

‘“‘How, madam? Margaret not with you?” 
exclaimed Major Helmstedt, in astonishment, 
that was not free from alarm. 

“No, sir—you must listen to me, major—it 
could not be helped,” replied Nelie, who straight- 
way began; and with a manner half deprecating 
and half defiant, related the story of Margaret’s 
indiscretions, humiliations, and final expulsion. 

Major Helmstedt listened with a mighty self- 
control. No muscle of his iron countenance 


; moved. When she had concluded, he arose with 


a cold and haughty manner, 

‘‘Slanders, madam! Slanders all! I can say 
no more to a lady, however unworthy of the 
courtesy due to her sex; but I shall know how 
to call the men of her family to a strict account 
for this insult!” And throwing his hat upon his 
head, he strode from the room. 

‘*Major Helmstedt! Major Helmstedt! Come 
back, sir. Don’t go; you must please to listen 
to me!” cried Nelie, running after him; the 
principle of fear now quite predominating over 
that of defiance. 

But the outraged father, without deigning a 
word or look of reply, hurried onward toward 
the beach. 

Nelie, in great alarm, despatched a servant in 
haste after him, to beseech him, in her name, to 
return and stay to dinner; or, if he would not 
honor her so far, at least to accept the use of a 
carriage, or a boat to convey him whithersoever 
he wished to go. 

But Major Helmstedt, with arrogant scorn, re- 
pulsed all these offers. Throwing a half guinea 
to the negro to take temporary charge of his 
trunks, he strode on his way, following the 
windings of the water-side road for many miles, 
until late in the afternoon he a Belle- 
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view, whence he intended to take a boat to the 
Island. 

His cause of indignation was reasonable, and 
his rage increased with time and reflection. 
That Margaret had been foully wronged by the 
Houstons, he from his deepest convictions be- 
lieved. That the charges brought against her 
had the slightest foundation in fact, he could 
not for a moment credit. All his own intimate 
knowledge of his pure-hearted child, from her 
earliest infancy tg the day when he left her in 
Mrs. Houston’s care, conclusively contradicted 
these calumnies. But that for some reason or 
other, unconfessed, the Houstons wished to break 
off the contemplated alliance with his family, he 
felt assured. And that his daughter’s betrothed 
was in correspondence with Mrs. Houston, and 
in connivance with her plans, he had been left 
to believe, by the incoherence, if not by the 
intentional misrepresentations of Nelie’s state- 
ment. That they should wish, without just 
cause, to break the engagement with his daugh- 
ter, was both dishonorable and dishonoring— 
that they should attempt this through such 
means was scandalous and insulting to the last 
degree. That Ralph Houston should be either 
an active or a passive party to this plan, was an 
offence only to be satisfied by the blood of the 
offender. His pride in an old, untainted name, 
no less than’ his affection for his only daughter, 
was wounded to the very quick. 

There seemed but one remedy; it was to be 
found only in ‘*the bloody code,” miscalled ‘‘of 
honor;” the code which required a man to wash 
out any real or fancied offence, in the life stream 
of the offender; the code which often made an 
honorable man responsible with his life, for care- 
less words uttered by the women of his family; 
that code which now enjoined Philip Helmstedt 
to seek the life of his daughter’s betrothed, his 
intended son-in-law, his brother-in-arms. Nor $ 
was this all. The feeling that prompted Major $ 
Helmstedt was not only that of an affronted gen- 
tleman, who deems it necessary to defend in the 
duel his assailed manhood—it was much more— 
it was the blood-thirsty rage of a scornful and 
arrogant man, whose honor had been wounded 
in the most vulnerable place, through the only 

woman of his name, his one fair daughter, who 
had been by her betrothed and his family re- 
jected, insulted, and expelled from their house, 
branded with indelible shame! 

Ralph Houston must die. 

He said it with remorseless resolution, with 
grim satisfaction, and in his heart devoted the 
souls of his purposed victim and all his family 





In this evil mood and in an evil hour, Major 


Helmstedt unhappily arrived at Belleview, and 
still more unhappily there met Ralph; who in 
pursuance of his vow never to set foot upon 
Buzzard’s Bluff again, had that morning landed 
at the village, with the intention there to engage 
a boat to take him to Helmstedt’s Island, whither 
he was going to seek Margaret. 


It was in the principal street of the village, 


and before the only hotel that they chanced to 
meet, 


Ralph advanced with eager joy to greet his 


father-in-law. 


But Major Helmstedt’s mad and blind rage 


forestalled and rendered impossible all friendly 
words or explanations, 


How he assailed and insulted Ralph Houston; 


how he hurled bitter scorn, taunt, and defiance 


in his teeth; how, in the presence of the gather- 
ing crowd, he charged falsehood, treachery and 
cowardice upon him; how, to cap the climax of 
insult, the infuriate pulled off his glove and oast 
it sharply into the face of the young man; how, 


in short, he irremediably forced upon Ralph a 


quarrel, which the latter was upon all accounts 
most unwilling to take up, would be as painful 
as needless to detail at large. 

Suffice it to say, that the circumstances of the 
case, and the public sentiment of the day con- 
sidered, he left the young soldier, as a man of 
honor, no possible alternative but to accept his 
challenge. 

*¢¢Needs must when the devil drives;’ and as 
there is no honorable means of avoiding, I must 
meet this mad-man and receive his shot. I am 
not, however, obliged to return it. No code of 
honor can compel me to fire upon my Margaret’s 
father,” thought Ralph. Then aloud he said, 

‘¢Very well, sir; my brother Frank has doubt- 
less by this time reached home, and will, with any 
friend whom you may appoint, arrange the terms 
of the meeting,” and lifting his hat, Ralph Hous- 
ton, “more in sorrow than in anger,” turned 
away. 

‘“‘There is no honorable way of escaping it, 
Frank! else be sure that I should not give him 
this meeting. As it is, I must receive his fire; 
but so help me heaven, nothing shall induce me 
to return it,” said Capt. Houston, as he talked 
over the matter with his brother, that evening, 
in the private parlor of the little inn at Belle- 
view. 

*‘Then without a thought of defending your- 
self, you will stand up as a mark to be shot at, 
by the best marksman in the country? You will 

be murdered! just simply murdered!” replied 





to the infernal deities. 





the younger man, in sorrow and disgust. 
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“There is no help for it, Frank! I must meet 
him, must receive his fire, and will not return 
it?” 

You will fall,” said the youth, in a voice of 
despair. 

Probably. And if I do, Frank, go to my 
dearest Margaret, and bear to her my last words. 
Tell her that I never so sinned against our mu- 
tual faith, as for one instant to doubt her perfect 
purity; tell her that I was on my way to take 
her to my heart, to give her my name and to 
defend her against the world, when this fatal 
quarrel was forced upon me; tell her that I never 
fired upon her father; but that I died with her 
name upon my lips and her love within my heart! 
If I fall, as I probably shall, will you tell my 
widowed bride this?” 

*T will! I will!” exclaimed Frank, in a voice 
of deep emotion. 

Meanwhile the innocent and most unhappy 
eause of the impending duel, had passed a miser- 
able week on the solitary Island, in dread anti- 
cipation of her father’s and her lover’s return, 
and with no one near her to breathe one hopeful, 
comforting, or sustaining word to her fainting 
heart. 

It was late on the evening of the day of her 
father’s arrival, that she sat alone on the front 
piazza of her solitary dwelling, wrapped in de- 
spairing thought, yet with every nerve acute 
with involuntary vigilance; when amid tke low, 
musical semi-silence of the autumnal night, the 
sound of a boat pushed gratingly up upon the 
gravelly beach, reached her listening ear. 

And while she still watched and waited in 
breathless anxiety, she perceived by the clear 
starlight the tall figure of a man, dressed in the 
blue and buff uniform of an American officer, 
and in whose stature, air and gait she recognized 





her father, approaching the house. 

In joy, but still more in fear, she arose and } 
hurried to meet him. But so terrible was the} 
trouble of her mind and the agitation of her} 
frame, that she could scarcely falter forth her } 
inaudible words of welcome, before she sank ex- } 
hausted in his arms. 

In silence the soldier lifted her up, noticing ; 
even then how very light was her wasted frame; 
in silence he kissed her cold lips, and bore her 
onward to the house, and into her mother’s? 
favorite parlor, which was already lighted up, 
and where he placed her in an easy-chair. She} 
sank back half fainting, while he stood and} 


flowing black locks and mourning dress, gave 
her the appearance of a girl in the very last 
stage of consumption. Yet this was the work 
only of calumny, persecution and abandonment. 

Some one should write a book on Unindicted 
Homicides. 

While Major Helmstedt gazed in bitterness of 
heart upon this beautiful wreck of his fair, only 
daughter, she fixed her despairing eyes upon 
him, and said, 

‘*My father, do you wonder to find me here?” 

For answer, he stooped and kissed her fore- 
head. 

‘*Father, my heart bleeds for you. Thisisa 
sorrowful welcome home for the returning sol- 
dier.”’ 

“Trouble not yourself about me, my child. 
Your own wrongs are enough, and more than 
enough, to engage your thoughts. I know those 
wrongs, and by the soul of your mother, they 
shall be terribly avenged!” said Major Helm- 
stedt, in the low, deep, stern voice of relentless 
determination. 

‘Father, oh, God! what do you mean?” ex- 
claimed Margaret, in alarm. 

“I mean, my much injured child, that every 
tear they have caused you to shed, shall be 
balanced by a drop of heart’s blood, though it 
should drain the veins of all who bear the name 
of Houston!” 

‘Oh, heaven of heavens, my father!” cried 
Margaret, wringing her pale hands in the ex- 
tremity of terror. Then suddenly catching the 
first hope that came, she said, 

«But you cannot war upon women.” 

“Upon all men that bear the name of Houston 
then! Yet did not they spare to war upon 
women—or rather worse, upon oné poor, de- 
fenceless girl! Enough! they shall bitterly re- 


3 pay it!” 


‘*But, father! my father! it was not the men, 
they were ever kind to me. It was the women 
of the family, and even they were deceived by 
appearances,” pleaded Margaret. 

‘It is you who are deceived! Mrs. Houston 
acted in concert with her husband and his son!” 

‘*Ralph? never, never, my father. My life, 
my soul, upon Ralph’s fidelity!” exclaimed Mar- 
garet, as a warm glow of loving faith flowed into 
and transfigured to angelic beauty her pale face. 

‘“‘Miss Helmstedt, you are a fond and foolish 
; girl, with all your sex’s weak credulity. It is 
precisely Ralph Houston whom I shall hold to 


looked upon her, and saw how changed she was. } be the most responsible party in this affair!” 


Her attenuated form, her emaciated face, with ; 
its cavernous eyes, hollow cheeks and temples, 


“Oh! my God!” 
These words were wailed forth in such a 


and pallid forehead in fearful contrast with her } tone of utter despair, and were accompanied by 
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such a sudden blanching and sharpening of all 
her features, that Major Helmstedt in his turn 
became alarmed, and with what diplomacy he 
was master of, endeavored to modify the im- 
pression that he had given. But his palpable 
efforts only confirmed Margaret in her suspicion 
that he intended to challenge Ralph, and made 
her more wary and watchful to ascertain if this 
really were his purpose, so that, if possible, she 
might prevent the meeting. That the challenge 
had been already given she did not even suspect. 

But from this moment, the father and daughter 
were secretly arrayed against each other; he to 
conceal from her the impending duel; she to dis- 
cover and prevent the meeting. And while he 
talked to her with a view of gradually doing 
away the impression that his first violent words 
had made upon her mind, she watched his coun- 
tenance, narrowly, keeping the while her own 
counsel. But it was not entirely the wish to 


conceal her own anguish of doubt and anxiety, 
but affectionate interest in him, that caused her 
at length to say, 

‘But, my dear father, you are just off a long, 
harassing journey; you are indeed greatly ex- 
hausted; your countenance is quite haggard; 
you are needing rest and refreshment. Let me 


go now and give the orders, while you occupy 
my sofa. Say, what shall I bring you, dear 
father?” 

‘Nothing, nothing, Margaret; I cannot——” 
began Major Helmstedt; but then suddenly re- 
flecting, he said, ‘Yes, you may send me up a 
cup of coffee, and any trifle with it that may be 
at hand. No, I thank you, Margaret, you need 
not draw the sofa forward. I am going to my 
study, where I have letters to write. Send the 
refreshments thither. And send—let me see— 
yes! send Forrest to me.” 

‘Very well, my dear father,” replied the 
maiden, leaving the room. ‘ ‘Letters to write!’ 
‘letters to write!’ and ‘send Forrest.’ So late 
at night, and just as he has returned home, oh, 
my soul!” she cried, within herself, as she went 
into the kitchen to give her orders. 

When the tray was ready, Forrest was told to 
take it up to his master’s study. 

Margaret, after a little hesitation, drawn by 
her strong anxiety, followed; her light footstep 
on the stairs and through the hall waking no 
echo. As she approached the door of her father’s 
study, she heard the words, 

**Forrest, take this case of pistols down stairs 
and thoroughly clean them; let no one see what 
you are about. Then have a boat—the soundest 
in the fleet—ready to take me to the landing 
below the burial ground at Plover’s Point. Do 





you prepare to go with me, and listen farther. 
At about daybreak to-morrow, a gentleman will 
arrive hither. Be on the watch, and quietly 
bring him to this room. Have breakfast served 
for us here, and the boat ready for our departure 
when we rise from the table. And mind, execute 
all these orders in strict privacy, and breathe no 
word of their purport to any living creature. Do 
you understand?” 

*sI think I do, sir,” replied the astonished 
negro, who imperfectly comprehended the affair. 

Margaret knew all now! Her father had 
challenged her betrothed! The only two beings 
whom she loved supremely on this earth, were 
in a few hours hence to meet in mortal combat! 

With a heart that seemed paralyzed within her 
suffocating bosom, she crept, reeling, to her own 
chamber, and with the habitual instinct of soli- 
citing Divine counsel and assistance, she sank 
upon her knees beside the bed. But no petition 
escaped her icy lips, or even took the furm of 
words in her paralyzed brain; intellect seemed 
frozen with horror; and her only form of prayer 
was the eloquent, mute attitude, and the intense 
yearning of the suffering heart after the All 
Merciful’s help and pity. She remained many 
minutes in this posture of silent prayer, before 
the power of reflection and of language returned 
to her, and even then her only cry was, 

“Oh! God of pity, have mercy on them! Oh! 
God of strength, help and save!” 

Then still looking to the Lord for guidance, 
she tried to think what was best to be done. It 
was now ten o’clock. Day would break at four. 
There was but six hours of a night to do all, if 
anything could be done. But what indeed could 
she do? Cut off by the bay from all the rest of 
the world, and with fifteen miles of water be- 
tween herself and the nearest magistrate, what 
could the miserable maiden do to prevent this 
duel between her father and her lover? Toa 
religious heart filled to overflowing with love 
and grief, and resolved upon risking everything 
for the safety of the beloved, almost all things 
are possible. Her first resolution was the nearly 
hopeless one of going to her father and beseech- 
ing him to abandon his purpose. And if that 
failed, she had in reverse a final, almost desper- 
ate determination. But there was not a moment 
to be lost. 

Still mentally invoking Divine aid, she arose 
and went to the door of her father’s study. It 
was closed; but turning the latch very softly, 
she entered unperceived. 

Major Helmstedt sat at his table, so deeply 
absorbed in writing as not to be conscious of her 
presence, although his face was toward the door. 
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That face was haggard with care, and those , freighted with her heart’s insupportable anguish, 
keen, strong eyes that followed the rapid gliding 3 cried, 

of his pen over the paper, were strained with ‘*Father! my father! hear me! hear me! hear 
anxiety. So profound was his absorption in his; your own lost Marguerite’s heart-broken child, 
work, that the candles remained unsnuffed and } and do not make her orphaned and widowed in 


burning with 9 murky and lurid light, and the $ one hour!” 


cup of coffee on his table sat cold and untouched. 

Margaret approached and looked over his 
shoulder. 

It was his last will and testament that he was 
engaged in preparing. 

The sight thrilled his daughter with a new 
horror. Meekly she crept to his side and softly 
laid her hand upon his shoulder, and gently 
murmured, 

‘‘Father, my dear father.” 

He looked up suddenly and in some confusion. 

‘‘What, Margo! not asleep yet, my girl? This 
is a late hour for young eyes to be open. And 
yet I am glad that you came to bid me good 
night before retiring. It was affectionate of 
you, Margo,” he said, laying down his pen, put- 
ting a blotter over his writing, and then drawing 
her to his side in a close embrace, ‘‘yes, it was 
affectionate of you, Margo; but ah, little one, 
no daughter loves as a true wife does. I have 
been thinking of your mother, dear.” 

“Think of her still, my father,” replied the 
maiden, in a voice of thrilling solemnity. 

Major Helmstedt’s countenance changed, but 
controlling himself, he pressed a kiss upon his 
daughter’s brow, and said, 

“Well, well, I will not keep you up. God 
bless you, my child, though I cannot. Good 
night,” and with another kiss he would have 
dismissed her. But softly laying her hand upon 
his right hand, she asked in a voice thrilling 
* with earnestness, 

“Oh, my father, what is this that you are 
about to do?” 

‘‘Margaret! no prying into my private affairs, 
I will not suffer it!” exclaimed Major Helmstedt, 
in a disturbed voice. 


: ‘Orphaned and widowed in one hour!” 


bY 
; «Yes, yes, and most cruelly so, by the mutual 
act of her father and her husband.” 

‘By her father and husband?” 

{ ‘Yes, yes! Am I not Ralph Houston’s pro- 
} mised, sworn wife? Oh, my father!” 

; Death, girl! You call yourself his promised 
’ wife; you pray me to stay my hand, nor avenge 
3 your wrongs, nor vindicate my own honor; you 
who have been calumniated, insulted, and ex- 
pelled from his house?” 

; ‘‘Not by him, father! not with his knowledge 
Sor consent! Oh, never! never! My life, my 
soul, upon his stainless faith!” 

‘*My daughter, rise and leave me, I command 
you,” said Major Helmstedt, giving hie hand to 
assist her. 

But she clung to his knees and groveled at 
his feet, crying, 

‘*Father! father! pardon and hear me; hear 
me for my dead mother’s sake! hear your Mar- 
guerite’s orphan girl! do not make her a widow 
’ before she is a wife! My father, do not, oh, do 
; not meet my betrothed ina duel! He was your 
: oldest friend, your brother-in-arms, your pro- 
$ mised son; he has stood by your side in many a 
3 well fought battle; in camp and field you two 
j have shared together the dangers and glories of 
$the war. How can you meet as mortal foes? 





Crowned with victory, blessed with peace—you 
were both coming home, you to your only daugh- 
ter, he to his promised bride—both to a devoted 
girl, who would have laid out her life to make 
your mutual fireside happy; but whose heart 


you are about to break! Oh! how can you do 
, this most cruel deed? Oh! it is so horrible! so 
: horrible! that you two should thus meet. Duell- 





‘‘My father, there is no need of prying! I; ing is wicked, but this is worse than duelling! 
know all! Providence, for His good purposes, } Murder is atrocious, but this is worse than mur- 
has given the knowledge into my hands. Oh! } der! This is parricide! this isthe meeting of a 
did you think that He would permit this terrible ; father and son, armed each against the other’s 
thing to go on uninterruptedly to its bloody ter- ‘life! A father and a son!” 
mination?” *¢Son! no son or son-in-law of mine, if that is: 

“What mean you, girl?” what you mean.” 

“Father, forgive me; but I overheard and ‘Father, father, do not say so. He is the 
understood your orders to Forrest.” sworn husband of your only child. My hand, 

“By my sou!, Margaret, this is perfectly in- ; with your consent, was placed in his by my 
sufferable!”” exclaimed Major Helmstedt, start- } dying mother’s hand. He clasped my fingers 
ing up, and then sinking back into his chair. $ closely, promising never to forsake me! A pro- 

But softly and suddenly, Margaret dropped } mise made to the living in the presence of the 
at his feet, clasped his knees, and in a voice: dying! A promise that he has never retracted, 
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and wishes never to retract. My soul’s salvation 
upon Ralph Houston’s honor!” 

«Margaret Helmstedt! put the last seal to my 
mortification, and tell me that you love this 
man—this man whose family has spurned you!” 

‘IT love him—for life, and death, and eter- 
nity!” she replied, in a tone vibrating with ear- 
nestness. 

‘You speak your own degradation, miserable 
girl.” 

“This is no time, heaven knows, for the 
cowardice of girlish shame. Father, I love 
him! For three long years I have believed 
myself his destined wife. Long before our be- 
trothal, as far back, or farther, perhaps, than 
memory reaches, I loved him, and knew that he 
loved me, and felt that in some strange way I 
belonged finally to him. Long, long before I 
ever heard of courtship, betrothal, or marriage, 
I felt in my deepest heart, and knew he felt it 
too—that Ralph was my final proprietor and 
prince, that I, at last and forever, was his own 
little Margaret—aye! as your Marguerite was 
yours, my father. And always and ever, in all 
the changes of our life, in joy and in sorrow, 
in presence and in absence, I seemed to repose 
sweetly in his heart as a little bird in its nest, 


loving him too quietly and securely to know how 
deeply and strongly. But oh, my father, it has 
remained for the anguish of this day to teach 
me how, above all creatures, I love my promised 
husband, even as my mother loved hers. The 
blow that reaches Ralph’s heart would break my 


own. Father, I can conceive this globe upon 
which we live, with all its seas and continents, 
its mountains, plains and cities, its whole teem- 
ing life, collapsing and sinking out of sight 
through space, and yet myself continuing to 
live, somewhere, in some sphere of being; but, 
my father, I cannot conceive of Ralph’s death 
and my own continued life, anywhere, as pos- 
sible! for there, at that point, all sinks into 
darkness, chaos, annihilation! Swift madness 
or death would follow his loss! Oh, my father, 
say, is he not my husband? Oh, my father, $ 
will you make your child a widow, a widow by 
her father’s hand?” 

‘*Margaret, this is the very infatuation of } 
passion!” N 

‘Passion! Well, since grief and terror and 
despair have made my bosom so stormy, you 
may call it so! else never should my life long, 
quiet, contented attachment to Ralph be termed 
a passion, as if it were the feverish caprice of 
yesterday. But oh, heaven! all this time you 
are not answering me. You do not promise that 
you wil) not meet him. Father, I cannot die 











of grief, else had I long since been lying beside 
your other Marguerite! But I feel that I may 
go mad, and that soon. Already reason reels 
with dwelling on this impending duel! with the 
thought that a few hours hence——! Father, 
if you would not have your Marguerite’s child 
go mad, curse the author of her being, and lay 
desperate hands upon her own life, forego this 
duel! do not make her a widowed bride!” 

‘Wretched girl, it were better that you were 
dead, for come what may, Margaret, honor must 
be saved.” 

‘Then you will kill him? My father will kill 
my husband!” 

‘*Why do you harp upon this subject forever? 
Shall I not equally risk my own life?” 

**No! no! no! he will never risk hurting a 
hair of your head! my life and soul upon it, he 
will fire into the air. I know and feel what he 
will. do, here deep in my heart. I know and 
feel what has been done. Father, you met him 
in your blind rage, you gave him no chance of 
explanation, but goaded and taunted, and drove 
him to the point of accepting your challenge. 
You will meet him, you will murder him! and 
I, oh! I shall go mad, and curse the father that 
gave me life, and him death!” she said, starting 
up and wildly traversing the floor. 

*¢¢Still waters run deep!’ Who would have 
supposed this quiet maiden had inherited all 
Marguerite De Lancie’s strength of feeling?” 
thought Major Helmstedt, as in a deep trouble 
he watvhed his daughter’s distracted walk. 

Suddenly, as that latent and final resolution 
before mentioned, recurred to her mind, she 
paused and came up to her father’s side, and 
said, 

“Father, this thing must go no farther.” 

‘*What mean you, Margaret?” 

‘‘This duel must not take place.” 

‘What absurdity! it must come off. Let all 
be lost, so honor is saved.” 

‘Then listen well to me, my father,” she said, 
in the long, deep, quiet tone of fixed determina- 
tion, ‘‘this duel shall not take place!” 

“Girl, you are mad. ‘Shall not?’” 

“Shall not, my father!” 

«sWhat preposterous absurdity. Who will pre- 
vent it?” 

“T will!” 

“You! Come, that is best of all. 
you propose to do it, fair daughter ?” 

‘I shall lay the whole matter before the 
nearest magistrate !” 

“Poor girl, if I did not pity you so deeply, I 
should smile at your folly! Why, Margaret, the 
nearest magistrate is fifteen miles off. It is now 


How do 
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eleven o’clock at night, and the proposed meeting 
takes place at five in the morning.” 

“Then the more reason for haste, my father, 
to save you from a crime. I will order a boat 
and depart immediately,” said Margaret, going 
to the bell-rope and giving it a sudden peremp- 
tory pull. 

‘Oh, then I see that this will not do. You 
are desperate, you are dangerous, you must be 
restrained,” said Major Helmstedt, rising and 
approaching his daughter. 

«Father, what mean you now? You would 
not—you, a gentleman, an officer, would not lay 
violent hands on your daughter?” she said, 
shrinking away in amazement. 

“In an exigency of this kind, my daughter 
leaves me no alternative.” 

“No! no! You would not use force to hinder 
me in the discharge of a sacred duty?” 

‘Margaret, no more words. Come to your 
room,” he said, taking her by the arm, and with 
gentle force conducting her to the door of her 
own chamber, in which he locked her securely. 

Knowing resistance to be both vain and un- 
becoming, Margaret had, for the time, quietly 
submitted. She remained sitting motionless in 
the chair in which he had placed her, until she 
heard his retreating footstep pause at the door 
of his study, and heard him enter and lock the 
door behind him. 

Then she arose and stepped lightly over the 
carpeted floor, and looked from the front window 
out upon the night. 

A dark, brilliant starlight night, with a fresh 
wind that swayed the branches of the trees. 

Almost Omnipotent is the religious heart, 
willing to sink all things for the salvation of 
the beloved. 

The means of escape, and of preventing the 
duel, were quickly devised by her suggestive 
mind. Her chamber was on the second floor 
front. A grape-vine of nearly twenty years 
growth reached her window, and climbed up 
its side and over its top. The intertwined and } 


There was nothing then to interrupt her escape 
but the dogs, who before recognizing would 
surely break out upon her. But there was little 
to dread from that circumstance. The barking 
of the dogs was no unusual event of the night. 
Any noise in nature, the footstep of a negro 
walking out, the spring of a startled squirrel, 
the falling of a nut or a pine cone, was fre- 
quently enough to arouse their jealous vigilance, 
;and provoke a canine concert. Only when the 
} barking was very prolonged was attention usually 
; aroused. Of this contingency there was no dan- 
< ger. They would probably break out in a furious 
onslaught, recognize her and be still. 

But there was another serious difficulty. Mar- 
$ garet was very feeble; weeks of mental anguish, 
with the consequent loss of appetite and loss of 
sleep, had so exhausted her physical nature that 
3 not all the proverbial power of the mind, over 
3 the body, the spirit over the flesh, could impart 
to her sufficient strength for an undertaking, 
that, in her stronger days, would have taxed 
her energies to the utmost. A restorative was 
absolutely necessary. A few drops of distilled 
lavender water—a favorite country cordial—gave 
her a factitious strength. 

Then tying on her black velvet hood, and her 
short black camlet riding cloak, she prepared to 
depart. First, she bolted her door on the inside 
that her father might not enter her room to 
ascertain her absence. Then she softly hoisted 
the window, and with perfect ease crossed the 
low sill and stepped upon the friendly vine, 
’ where she remained standing while she let down 
the window and closed the blinds. 

Thus having restored everything to its usual 
order, she ¢ d her d t. Holding to 
the vines, stepping cautiously, and letting her- 
self down slowly, she at length reached the 
ground safely. 

Now for the dogs. But they were quiet. 
; Their quick instincts were truer than her fears, 
3 and she passed on undisturbed. 

How still and brilliant the starlight night. 











knotted branches, thick as a man’s wrist, and ; No sound but the sighing of the wind in the 
strong as a cable, presented a means of descent } trees, and the trilling of the insects that wake 
safe and easy as that of a staircase. And once} at eve to chirp till day; and all distinctly, yet 
free of the house, the course of the brave girl S darkly visible, like a scene clearly drawn in 
was clear. India ink upon a grey ground. 


There was no time to be lost. It was now 
half past eleven o’clock. The household, except 
her father and the servant, whom he had ordered 
to watch with him, was wrapped in sleep. Her 
father she knew to be deeply engaged writing 
his will in the study. Forrest she supposed to 
be employed in cleaning the pistols in the back 
kitchen. 


She passed down through the garden, the 
orchard, and the stubble field to the beach, 
where her little sail boat the “‘Pearl Shell,” lay. 
’ For the trip that she contemplated of fifteen 
miles up the mouth of the river, a row boat 
would have been far the safer. But Margaret 
} was too weak for such prolonged labor, as the 
} management of the oar for two or three hours 
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must necessitate. The sail boat would only re- 
quire the trifling exertion of holding the tiller, 
and occasionally shifting the sails. Happily the 
tide was in and just about to turn; the boat was, 
therefore, afloat, though chained to the boat- 
house, and so needed no exertion to push her 
off. Margaret went on board, untied the tiller, 
hoisted the sails, unlocked the chain and cast 
loose. She had but time to spring and seize the 
tiller, before the wind filled the sails and the 
boat glided from the shore. 

So far all had gone marvelously well. Let 
who would discover her escape now, she was 
safe from pursuit. Let who would follow, she 
could not be overtaken. Her boat was beyond 
measure the swiftest sailor of the Island fleet. 
True, before this fresh wind the boat might cap- 


size, especially as there was no one to manage. 


it except herself, who to shift the sails must 
sometimes let go the tiller. But Margaret was 
without selfish, personal fear; her purpose was 
high, and had been so far Providentally favored ; 
she would, therefore, believe in no accidents, but 
trust in God. 

And what a strange scene was this, in which 
the solitary girl-mariner was out upon the lonely 
sea. 

.The broad canopy of heaven, of that deep, 
dark, intense blue of cloudless night, was thickly 
studded with myriads of stars, whose reflection 
in the mirror of the sea, seemed other living 
stars disporting themselves amid the waves. Far 
away over the wide waters, darker lines upon 
the dark sea, suggested the distant shores and 
headlands of the main. Straight before her 
flying boat, two black points, miles apart, indi- 
cated the entrance to the mouth of the Potomac 
river. She steered for the lower, or Smith’s 
Point. 

Under happier circumstances, this lonely night 


ride over the dark waters would have charmed } 
the fancy of the fearless and adventurous girl. 


Now her only emotion was ene of anxiety and 
haste. Taking Smith’s Point for her ‘‘polar 





form threatened her. Fugitive slaves, than 
whom a more dangerous banditti can nowhere 
be found, were known to infest this coast, where 
by day they hid in caves and holes, and by night 
prowled about like wild beasts in search of food 
or prey. More than to meet the wild cat or 
the wolf, that was not yet banished from these 
woods, the maiden dreaded to encounter one of 
these famished and desperate human beasts! 
Lifting her heart in prayer to God for assist- 
ance, she passed courageously on her dark and 
dangerous way; starting at the sound of her 
own light footstep upon some crackling, fallen 
branch, and holding her breath at the slight 
noise made by the moving of a rabbit or a bird 
in the foliage. At last she reached the summit 
of the wooded hill, and came out of the pine 
thicket on to the meadow. Then there was a 
fence to climb, a field to cross, and a gate to 
open before she reached the wooded lawn front- 
ing the house. There the last peril, that of the 
watch dogs, awaited her. One mastiff barked 
furiously as she approached the gate; and as 
she opened it, the whole pack broke in full cry 
upon her, 

She paused and stood still, holding out one 
hand, and saying gently, 

“Why, Ponto! Why, Fido! 
matter, good boys?” 

The two foremost recognized and fawned upon 
her, and under their protection, as it were, sho 
walked on through the excited pack, that one by 
one dropped gently under her influence, and 
walked quietly by her side. 

So she reached the front of the house, passed 
up the piazza and rang the bell. Peal upon peal 
she rung before she could make any one in that 
quiet house hear. 

At last, however, an upper window was thrown 
up, and the voice of Dr. Hartley asked, 

‘«Who’s there?” 

“It is I, Dr. Hartley. It is I, Margaret Helm- 
stedt! come to you on a matter of life and death!” 

“You! You, Margaret! You at this hour! 


What is the 


star,” she gave all her sail to the wind. The; I am lost in wonder!” 


boat flew over the water. 


I dare scarcely say } 


“Oh! come down, quickly, quickly, or it will 


in how marvelously short a time she reached this be too late!” 


cape, This was the longest part of her voyage. 


Evidently believing this to be an imminent 


Hugging the Northumberland coast, she soon ; necessity for his professional services, the doctor 


reached and doubled Plover’s Point, and ran up } drew in his head, let down the window, hastily 
into the little cove, the usual landing-place, and ; donned his apparel, and came down to admit his 
pushed her boat upon the sands. } visitor. 

She next sprang out, secured the boat to a} Leading her into the sitting-room, he said, 
post, and began to climb the steep bank, that ; ‘‘Now, my dear, who is ill? And what, in the 
was thickly covered with a growth of pines, : name of all the saints, was the necessity of your 
from which the place took its name. coming out at this time of night with the mes- 

Here danger of another and a more appaling i senger?” 
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‘Dr. Hartley, look at me well. I came with 
no messenger! I left the Island at midnight, 
and crossed the bay, and came up the river 
alone!’ 

‘Good heaven, Miss Helmstedt! Margaret! 
what is it you tellme? What has happened?” 
he asked, terrified at the strange words and the 
ghastly looks of the girl. 

‘Dr. Hartley, my father has challenged Ralph 
Houston! They meet this morning, in the woods 
above the family burial ground. I escaped from 
the room in which my father had locked me, and 
came to give information to the authorities, that 
they may, if possible, stop this duel. What I 
desire particularly of your kindness is, that you 
will go with me to Squire Johnson’s, that I may 
lodge the necessary complaint. I regret to ask 
you to take this trouble; but I myself do not 
know the way to Squire Johnson’s house.” 

‘Margaret, my dear, I am exceedingly grieved 
to hear what you have told me. How did this 
happen? What was the occasion of it?” 

“Oh, sir! spare me! in mercy spare me! 
There is indeed no time to tell you now. What 
we are to do should be done quickly! They 
meet very, very early this morning.” 

‘sVery well, Margaret. There is no necessity 
for your going to Squire Johnson’s, for indeed 
you are too much exhausted for the ride. And 
Iam now suffering too severely with rheumatism 
to bear the journey. But I will do better. I 
will put a servant on a swift horse, and despatch 
a note that will bring Mr. Johnson hither. We 
can go hence to the duelling ground and prevent 
the meeting. Will not that be best?” 

‘‘So that we are in time—anything, sir!” 

Dr. Hartley then went out to rouse the boy 
whom he purposed to send; and after a few mo- 
ments returned, and while the latter was sad- 
dling the horse, he wrote the note, so that in ten 
minutes the messenger was despatched on his 
errand. 

Day was now breaking, and the house ser- 
vants were all astir. One of them came in to 
make the fire in the parlor fire-place, and Dr. 
Hartley gave orders for an early breakfast to be 
prepared for his weary guest. 

Missing Clare from her customary morning 
haunts, Margaret ventured to inquire if she 
were in good health. 

At the mention of his daughter’s name, Dr. 
Hartley recollected now, for the first time, that 
there might be some good reason for treating 
his young visitor with rebuking coldness, and 
he answered with distant politeness, that Clare 
had gone to pay her promised visit to her friends 
at Fort Warburton. 


Margaret bore this change of manner in her 
host with her usual patient resignation. And 
when the cloth was laid, and breakfast was 
placed upon the table, and the doctor with pro- 
fessional authority, rather than with hospitable 
kindness, insisted that the exhausted girl should 
partake of some refreshment, she meekly com- 
plied, and forced herself to swallow the contents 
of a cup of coffee, though she could constrain 
nature no farther. 

They had scarcely risen from the table, before 
the messenger returned with the news that 
Squire Johnson had left home for Washington 
city, and would be absent for several days. 

“‘Oh! heaven of heavens! What now can be 
done?” exclaimed Margaret, in anguish. 

‘‘Nothing can be done by compulsion, of 
course; but something may be accomplished by 
persuasion. I will go with you, Miss Helm- 
stedt, to the ground, and use every friendly 
exertion to effect an adjustment of the difficul- 
ties between these antagonists,” said Dr. Hart- 
ley. 

**Oh, then, sir, let us hasten at once. No 

time is to be lost!” cried Margaret, in the very 
: extremity of anxiety. 
‘‘It is but a short distance, Miss Helmstedt! 
$ Doubtless we shall be in full time,” replied the 
doctor, buttoning up his coat and taking down 
his hat from the peg. 

Margaret had already, with trembling fingers, 
tied on her hood. 

They immediately left the house. 

«What time did you say they met, Miss Helm- 
stedt?” 

‘*T said ‘very early,’ sir. Alas! I do not know 
the time to the hour. I fear, I fear—oh! let us 
hasten, sir!” 

‘It is but five o’clock, Margaret, and the dis- 
tance is short,” said the doctor, beginning to 
pity her distress. 

*‘Oh, God! perhaps it was at five they were to 
meet! Oh! hasten, hasten.” 

Their way was first through the lawn, then 
through the stubble field, then into the copse 
wood that gradually merged in the thick forest 
behind the burial ground. 

“‘Do you know the exact spot of the purposed 
meeting, Margaret?” inquired the doctor. 

“Oh, no, sir, I do not. I only know that my 
father gave orders for the boat to be in readiness 
to take him (and his second, of course,) to the 
} beach below the burial ground at this point. 
; Now as the beach is narrow, and the burial 
ground too sacred a place for such a purpose, I 

thought of these woods above it.” 
< Exactly; and there is a natural opening, a 
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sort of level glade on the top of this wooded hill, 
that I think likely to be the place selected. We 
will push forward to that spot.” 

They hurried on. A walk of five minutes 
brought them to within the sound of voices, that 
convinced them that they were near the duelling 
ground! 

A few more rapid steps led them to a small, 
level, open glade on the summit of the wooded 
hill. 

Oh! heaven of heavens! what a sight to meet 
the eyes of a daughter and a promised wife. 

The ground was already marked off. In the 
drawing of the lots, it seemed that the best posi- 
tion had fallen to her father, for he stood with 
his back to the rising sun that shone full into 
the face of Ralph, at the same time dazzling his 
eyes, and making him the fairest mark for the 
best marksman in the country! 

At right angles with the principals stood the 
seconds, one of them having a handkerchief held 
in his hand, while the other prepared to give 
the word! 

Margaret had not seen her betrothed for three 
years, and now, oh! agony insupportable! to 
meet him thus! 

So absorbed were the duellists in the business 
upon which they had met, and so quietly had 
she and her escort stolen upon the scene, that 
the antagonists had perceived no addition to 
their party, but went on with their bloody pur- 
pose. 

At the very moment of the entrance of the 
new-comers upon the scene, the second of Major 
Helmstedt gave the word, 

**One—two—three—fire!”” Frank Houston 
dropped the handkerchief, Ralph fired into the 
air, and Margaret, springing forward, struck up 
the pistol of her father, so that it was discharged 
harmlessly into the upper branches of an old 
tree. 

All this transpired in a single instant of time, 
so suddenly and unexpectedly, that until it was 
over no one knew what had happened. 

Then followed a scene of confusion difficult or 
impossible to describe. 

Major Helmstedt was the first to speak. Shak- 
ing Margaret’s hand from his arm, he demanded 
in a voice of concentrated rage, 

‘*Miss Helmstedt! What is the meaning of 
this? How durst you come hither?” 

Margaret, dropping upon her knees between 
the combatants, and lifting up both arms, ex- 
claimed, 

“Oh, father! father! Oh, Ralph! Ralph! bury } 
your bullets in this broken heart if you will! but § 
do not point your weapons again’ at each other.” } 





**Margaret! my beloved!” began Ralph Hous- 
ton, springing to raise her, but before he could 
effect his purpose, Major Helmstedt had caught 
up his daughter, and with extended hand ex- 
claimed, 

“Oif, sir! How durst you? Touch her not! 
address her not at your peril! Dr. Hartley, 
since you attended this self-willed girl hither, 
pray do me the favor to lead her from the scene. 
Gentlemen, seconds, I look to you to restore 
order, that the business of our meeting may 
proceed.” 

‘Father! father!” cried Margaret, clasping 
his knees in an agony of prayer. 

**Degenerate child! release me and begone! 
Dr. Hartley, will you relieve me of this girl?” 

‘*Major Helmstedt, your daughter and myself 
came hither in the hope of mediating between 
yourself and your antagonist.” 

‘*Mediating! Sir! there is no such thing as 
mediation in a quarrel like this! Since you 
brought my daughter hither, will you take her 
off, sir, I ask you?” thundered Major Helm- 
stedt, striving to unrivet the clinging arms of 
his child. 

‘Father, father! hear me! hear me!” she cried. 

‘**Peace, girl, command you. Fool that you 
are not to see that this is a mortal question, that 
can only be resolved in a death meeting between 
us. Girl, girl, girl! are you a Helmstedt? Do 
you know that the family of this man have made 
dishonoring charges upon you? Charges that, 
by the heaven above, can be washed out only in 
life’s blood? Take her away, Hartley.” 

‘‘Father, father! Oh, God! the charges! the 
charges that they have made! they are true! 
they are true!” cried Margaret, clinging to his 
arms, while she hid her face upon his besom. 

Had a bomb-shell exploded in their midst, it 
could not have produced a severer or more pain- 
ful shock. 

Ralph Houston, after the first agonized start 
and shudder, drew nearer to her, and paused, 
pale as death, to listen farther, if perchance he 
had heard aright. 

All the others, after their first surprise, stood 
as if struck statue still. 

Major Helmstedt remained nailed to the 
ground, a form of iron. Deep and unearthly 
was the sound of his voice, as lifting the head 
of his daughter from his breast, he said, 

‘¢ Miss Helmstedt, look me in the face!” 

She raised her agonized eyes to his counten- 
ance. 

All present looked and listened—no one 
thought by word or gesture of interfering be- 
tween the father and daughter. 
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“Miss Helmstedt,” he began, in the low, deep, 
stern tone of concentrated passion, ‘“‘what was 
that which you said just now?” 

“I said, my father, in effect, that you must 
not fight; that your cause is accurst; that the 
charges brought against me are—true!” 

«You tell me that——-?” 

“The charges brought against me are true!”’ 
she said, in a strange, ringing voice, every tone 
of which was audible to all present. 

Had the fabled-head of the Medusa with all its 
fell powers arisen before the assembled party, it 
could not have produced a more appalling effect. 
Each stood as if turned to stone by her words. 

The father and daughter remained confronted 
like beings charged with the mortal and eternal 
destiny of each other. At length Margaret, un- 
able to bear the scrutiny of his fixed gaze, drop- 
ped her head upon her bosom, buried her burning 
face in her hands, and turned away. 

Then Major Helmstedt, keeping his eyes still 
fixed with a devouring gaze upon her, slowly 
raised, extended and dropped his hand heavily 
upon her shoulder, clutched, turned, and drew 
her up before him. 

‘Again! let fall your hands; raise your head; 
look me in the face, minion!”’ 

She obeyed, dropping her hands, and lifting 
her face crimsoned with blushes to his merciless 
gaze. 

“Repeat!—for I can scarce believe the evi- 
dence of my own senses! The charges brought 
against you, by the Houstons, are 2 

‘True! They are true!” she replied, in a 
voice of utter despair. 

“Then, for three years past, ever since your 
betrothal to Mr. Ralph Houston, you have been 
in secret correspondence with a strange young 
man, disapproved by your protectress?” asked 
Major Helmstedt, in a sepulchral tone. 

“T have—I have!” 

*¢And you have met this young man more than 
once in private?” 

‘Yes! yes!” she gasped, with a suffocating 
sob. 

“On the day of the festival, and of the land- 
ing of the British upon our Island, you passed 
several hours alone with this person in the 
woods?” 

A deprecating wave of the hand and another 
sob was her only reply. 

«Once, at least, you received this man in your 
private apartment at Buzzard’s Bluff?” 

A gesture of affirmation and of utter despond- 
ency was her answer. 

“The night of that same visit, you secretly 
left the roof of your protectors, for an unex- 





plained absence of several days, some of which 
were passed in the company of this person?” 

For all reply, she raised and clasped her 
hands and dropped them down before her, and 
let her head fall upon her bosom with an action 
full of irremediable despair. 

- Her father’s face was dark with anguish. 

“Speak, minion!”’ he said, ‘these things must 
not be left to conjecture! they must be clearly 
understood. Speak! answer.” 

“I did,” she moaned, in an expiring voice, as 
her head sank lower upon her breast, and her 
form cowered under the weight of an overwhelm- 
ing shame and sorrow. 

And well she might. Here, in tlte presence 
of men, in the presence of her father and her 
lover, she was making admissions, the lightest 
one of which, unexplained, was sufficient to 
brand her woman’s brow with ineffacable and 
eternal dishonor! 

Her lover’s head had sunk upon his breast, 
and he stood with folded arms, set lips, down- 
cast eyes and impassable brow, upon which none 
could read his thoughts. 

Her father’s face had grown darker and 
sterner, as he questioned and she answered, 
until now it was terrible to look upon. 

A pause had followed her last words, and was 


’ broken at length by Major Helmstedt, who in a 


voice, awful in the stillness and depth of sup- 
pressed passion, said, 

‘*Wretched girl! why do you linger here? 
Begone! and never let me see you more!” 

‘Father, father! have mercy! have mercy on 
your poor child!” she exclaimed, clasping her 
hands and dropping at his feet. 

**Minijon! never dare to desecrate my name or 
pollute my sight again. Begone!” he exclaimed, 
spurning her kneeling form and turning away. 

**Oh! father, father! for the sweet love of the 
Saviour!” she cried, throwing her arms around 
his knees and clinging to him. 

*«Wretch! outcast! release me, avoid my pre- 
sence, or I shall be driven to destroy you, wan- 
ton!” he thundered, giving way to fury, and 
shaking her as a viper from her clinging hold 
upon his feet, ** wanton! courtez———”’ 

But ere that word of last reproach could be 
completed, swift as lightning she flew to his 
bosom, clung about his neck, placed her hand 
over his lips to arrest his farther speech, and 
gazing intensely, fiercely into his eyes—into his 
soul, exclaimed, 

‘Father, do not finish your sentence. Unless 
you wish me to drop dead before you, do not. 
As you hope for salvation, never apply that name 
to—her daughter.” 
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**Her daughter!’’ he retorted, violently, shak- 
ing her off, until she fell collapsed and exhausted 
at his feet-—‘her daughter! Changeling, no 
daughter of hers or of mine are you. She would 
disown and curse you from her grave! and——” 

**Oh, mother, mother! oh, mother, mother!” 
groaned the poor girl, writhing and groveling 
like a crushed worm on the ground. 

‘«And I,” he continued, heedless of her agony, 
as he stooped, clutched her arm, jerked her with 
& spring upon her feet, and held her tightly con- 
fronting him, 

‘*T_-there was a time when I was younger, 
that had any woman of my name or blood, made 
the shameful confessions that you have made this 
day, I would have slain her on the instant with 
this, my right hand. But age somewhat cools 
the head, and now I only spurn you—thus!” 

And tightening his grasp upon her shoulder, 
he whirled her off with such violence that she 
fell at several yards distant, stunned and insen- 
sible upon the ground, 

Then followed by his second, he strode 
haughtily from the place. 

Dr, Hartley, who had remained standing in 
amazement through the latter part of this scene, 
now hurried to the assistance of the swooning 
girl. 

But Ralph Houston, shaking off the dreadful 
- apathy that had bound his faculties, hastened to 
intercept him. Kneeling beside the prostrate 
form, he lifted and placed it in an easier posi- 
tion. Then turning to arrest the doctor’s steps, 
he said, 

**Before you come nearer to her, tell me this. 
What do you believe of her?” 

‘‘That she is a fallen girl,” replied Dr. Hart- 
ley. 

‘Then no nearer on your life and soul,” said 
Ralph, lifting his hand to bar the doctor’s farther 
approach. 

‘*What do you mean, Capt. Houston?” 

“That she still wears the betrothal ring I 
placed upon her finger. That I am as yet her 
affianced husband. And by that name I claim 
the right to protect her in this her bitter ex- 
tremity; to defend her bruised and broken heart 
from the wounds of unkind eyes! Had you had 
faith in her, charity for her, I should have 
accepted, with thanks, your help. As it is, you 
have none, do not let her awake to find a hostile 
countenance bending over her!” 

**As you please, sir. But remember that if 
the assistance of a physician is absolutely re- 
quired, my services and my home also, await 
the needs of Marguerite De Lancie’s daughter,” 
said Dr. Hartley, turning to depart. 


Frank also, at a sign from his brother, with- 
drew. 

Ralph was left: alone with Margaret. He 
raised her light form, shuddering amid all his 
deeper distress, to feel how light it was, and 
s bore her down the wooded hill, to the great 
spreading oak, under which was the green 
mound of her mother’s last sleeping: place. 

He laid her down so that her head rested on 
this mound as on a pillow, and then went toa 
spring near by to bring water, with which, 
kneeling, he bathed her face, 

Long and assiduous efforts were required 
before she recovered from that mortal swoon. 

When at length, with a deep and shuddering 
sigh, and a tremor that ran through all her 
frame, she opened her eyes, she found Ralph 
Houston kneeling by her side, bending with 
solicitous interest over her. 

With only a dim and partial recollection of 
some great agony passed, she raised her eyes 
and stretched forth her arms, murmuring in 
tender, pleading tones, 

‘*Ralph, my friend, my savior, you do not be- 
lieve me guilty? You know me so thoroughly; 
you always trusted me; you are sure that I am 
innocent?” 

Margaret,” he said, in a voice of the deepest 
pain, ‘‘I pillowed your head here above your 
mother’s bosom; had I not believed you guilt- 
less of any deeper sin than inconstancy of affec- 
tion, I should not have laid you in this sacred 
$ place.” 

‘*Inconstancy! Ralph?” 

‘Fear nothing, poor girl! it is not for me to 
judge or blame you. You were but a child 
when our betrothal took place; you could not 
have known your own heart; I was twelve years 
your senior, and I should have had more wis- 
dom, justice and generosity, than to have bound 
the hand of a child of fourteen to that of a man 
of twenty-six. We have been separated for three 
years. You are now but seventeen; and I am 
in my thirtieth year. You have discovered your 
mistake, and I suffer a just punishment. It is 
natural.” 

“Oh, my God! my God! my cup overflows 
with bitterness!” moaned the poor maiden, in 
voice almost inaudible from anguish. 

**Compose yourself, dear Margaret. I do not 
reproach you in the least; I am here to serve 
you as I best may; to make you happy if it be 
possible. And the first step to be taken is to 
restore to you your freedom.” 

“Oh, no! Oh, Lord of mercy, no! no! no!” 
she exclaimed, in an agony of prayer; and then 
in sudden self-consciousness, she flushed all over 
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face and neck with maiden shame, and became 
suddenly silent. 

‘‘Dear Margaret,” said Ralph, in a tone of 
infinite tenderness and compassion, ‘‘you have 
suffered so much that you are scarcely sane. 
You hardly know what you would have. Our 
betrothal must, of course, be annulled. You 
must be free to wed this lover of your choice. 
I hope that he is, in some measure, worthy of 
you; nay, since you love him, I must believe 
that he is so.” 

“Oh, Ralph, Ralph! Oh, Ralph, Ralph!” she 
cried, wringing her hands. 

‘‘Margaret, what is the meaning of this?” 

“I have no lover except you. I never wronged 
you in thought, or word, or deed, never, never, 
never!” 

‘Dear Margaret, I have not charged you with 
wronging me.” 

‘*But I have no lover, do you hear, Ralph? I 
never have had one! I never should have so 
desecrated our sacred engagements.” 

‘Poor Margaret, you are distracted! Much 
grief has made you mad! You no longer know 
what you say.” 

“Oh, I do, I do! never believe but I know 
every word that I speak. And I say that my 
heart has never wandered, for an instant, from 
its allegiance to yourself! And listen, farther, 
Ralph,” she said, sinking upon her knees, be- 
side that grave, and raising her hands and eyes 
to heaven with the most impressive solemnity, 
“listen while I swear this by the heart of her 
who sleeps beneath this sod, and by my hopes 
of meeting her in heaven! that he with whom my 
name has been so wrongfully connected was no 
lover of mine—could be no lover of mine!” 

‘Hold, Margaret! Do not foreswear yourself 
even in a fit of partial derangement. Rise, and 
recall to yourself some circumstances that occur- 
red immediately before you became insensible, 
and which consequently may have escaped your 
memory. Recollect, poor girl, the admissions 
you made to your father,” said Ralph, taking 
her hand, and gently constraining her to rise. 

“Oh, heaven! and you believe—you be- 
lieve-——” 

“Your own confessions, Margaret, nothing 
more; for had an angel from heaven told the 
things of you, that you have stated of yourself, 
I should not have believed him!” 

“Oh, my mother! Oh, my God!” she cried, 
in a tone of such deep misery, that through all 
his own trouble, Ralph deeply pitied and gently 
answered her, 

“Be at ease. 
child.” 


I do not reproach you, my 


‘«But you believe—oh, you believe——” 

“Your own statement concerning yourself, 
dear Margaret, no more nor less.” 

‘*Believe no more! not a hair’s-breadth more! 
Scarcely so much. And draw from that no in- 
ferences. On your soul draw no inferences 
against me; for they would be most unjust. For 
I am yours; only yours; wholly yours; I have 
never, never had any purpose, wish, or thought 
at variance with your claims upon me!” 

‘*You must pardon me, Margaret, if I cannot 
reconcile your present statement with the admis- 
sions lately made to your father. Allow me to 
bring them to your memory.” 

“Oh, heaven, have mercy on me,” she cried, 
covering her face. 

‘*Remember, I do not reproach you with them, 
I only recall them to your mind. You have been 
in secret correspondence with this young man for 
three years past; you have given him private 
meetings; you have passed hours alone in the 
woods with him; you have received him in your 
chamber; you have been abroad for days in his 
company; you have confessed the truth of all 
this; and yet you declare that he is not, and can- 
not be a lover of yours! Margaret, Margaret, 
how can you expect me, for a moment, to credit 
the amazing inconsistency of your statements?” 

While he spoke, she stood before him in an 
agony of confusion and distress, her form cower- 
ing; her face sunk upon her breast; her eyes 
shunning his gaze; her face, neck and bosom 
crimsoned with fiery blushes; her hands writhed 
together; her whole aspect one of conscious 
guilt, convicted crime, and overwhelming shame. 

The anguish stamped upon the brow of her 
lover was terrible to behold. Yet he governed 
his emotions, and compelled his voice to be 
steady in saying, 

‘sDear Margaret, if in any way you can re- 
concile these i istenci speak!” 

Speak! Aye! she might have done so. One 
word from her lips would have sufficed to lift 
the cloud of shame from her brow, and to crown 
her with an aureola of glory; would have averted 
the storm of calamity gathering darkly over her 
head, and restored her, a cherished daughter, to 
the protecting arms of her father; an honored 
maiden to the esteem of friends and companions; 
a beloved bride to the sheltering bosom of her 
bridegroom! A word would done this; yet that 
word, which could have lifted the shadow from 
her own heart and life, must have bid it settle, 
dark and heavy, upon the grave of the dumb, 
}defenceless dead beneath her feet. And the 
word remained unspoken. 

“I can die for her; but I cannot betray her. 
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I can live dishonored for her sake; but I t 


NARS 


He repeated his demand. She answered, 





consign her memory to reproach,” said the de- 
voted daughter to her own bleeding and despair- 
ing heart. 

‘Margaret, can you explain the meaning of 
these letters, these meetings, in the woods, on 
the river, in your own chamber?” 

Alas! I cannot. I cau only endure,” she 
moaned, in a voice replete with misery, as her 
head sank lower upon her breast, and her form 
cowered nearer the ground, as if crushed by the 
insupportable weight of humiliation. 

It was not in erring human wisdom to look 
upon her thus, to listen to her words, and not 
believe her a fallen angel! 

And yet she was innocent! 
cent! Devoted, heroic, holy! 

But notwithstanding this, and her secret con- 
sciousness of this, how could she—in her tender 
youth, with her maiden delicacy and sensitive- 
ness to reproach—how could she stand in this 
baleful position, and not appear overwhelmed by 
guilt and shame? 

There was a dread pause of some minutes, 
broken at length by Ralph, who said, 

‘«Margaret, will you return me that betrothal 
ring?” 


More than inno- 


She started. Her face, that had been burning 


ada 





with fiery blushes, b ly pale as 
death, as she dropped her hands from before it, 
and lifted to him a piteous, prayerful gaze. 





‘You placed it on my finger, Ralph! Will 
you also take it off? I was passive then; I will 
be passive now.” 

Ralph raised the pale hand in his own and 
tried to draw off the ring. 

But since, three years before, the token had 
been placed upon the little hand of the child, 
that hand. had grown, and though now so much 
emaciated, that the bright circlet seemed to hang 
loosely upon the slender finger, it was found im- 
possible to draw the ring over the first joint. 

Ralph Houston, unwilling to give her physical 
pain, desisted in his efforts, saying quietly, as 
he bowed and left her, 

“The betrothal ring refuses to leave your 
finger, Margaret. Well, good morning!” 

But a change, beautiful and glorious as a sun- 
burst, transfigured the tortured countenance of 
the suffering girl! 

A smile, holy with the light of faith, hope and 
love, dawned within her soul and irradiated her 
brow. 

In a voice impassioned, solemn, thrilling with 
prophetic joy, she said, 

“The ring remains with me! I hail it as the 
bow of promise! Through this dark night, the 
one beacon light! In this black tempest, the 
one shining star!” 

(T0 BE CONCLUDED.) 
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So softly came the twilight, 
None heard her footsteps fall; 

So silently the quiet stars, 
Came answering to her call; 

And soon the birds with folded wings, 
Were hushed within the nest, 

Save one that ever sweetly sings 
Within each throbbing breast. 


While over vale and woodland, 
Crept the silver-footed beams, 
Making music in the meadows, 
And stars upon the streams; 
For the night-bird sang them welcome, 
The ripples caught their smile, 
And shadows slept neath swaying trees 
That were singing all the while— 


Sweet songs of life and gladness, 
Low-breathed by lightsome leaves; 

Swelling across the golden grain 
And sighing ’mid the sheaves. 
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Waking responsive echoes, 
Where’er they chanced to fall; 
Thus came the blessed moonbeams, 

With peace that stilleth all. 


Of sadness or of murmuring 
This weary world may know; 
Soft showers from the Celestial founts, 
Of clear, untroubled flow. 
All silently o’er flood and field, 
The soothing influence crept; 
In beauty and in holiness, 
So hushed, the warm earth crept. 


So, gently in each burdened heart, 
Did anger die away; 

And busy labor, care and strife, 
All vanished with the day; 

While slowly, with subduing power, 
Pure thoughts, like angels, crept 

So close within the holy calm, 
Earth’s stormy passions slept. 





“IT CAN’T GET 


MARRIED.” 


BY J.Jd. JERMYN. 


I pon’r kpow how it is. There never was a 
man had a greater capacity for getting married. 
I am notoriously susceptible. I hate living 
alone. I can’t spend half my income. No for- 
lorn bachelor ever wished so earnestly, as the 
newspapers say, ‘‘to pay for some young lady’s 
dry-goods.” 

Nor am I worse-looking than nine fellows out 
of ten. I am said to be good-tempered. I am 
not ridiculously awkward. And yet I can’t get 
married! 

Nobody can say I haven’t tried. I’ve tried in 
town. I’ve tried in the country. I’ve tried with 
brunettes, with blondes, with old maids, with 
widows. But it won’t do. Just when I think 
I’m about to succeed, pop! she goes, like a bird 
from a bush. 

The last time I tried, I could have sworn I 
was to be ‘the happy man.” It was with Fanny 
Hughes. I first began to grow intimate with 
her, after being sentenced to kiss her in a game 
of ‘twirl the platter,” down in the country, one 
glowing autumn, at an old farm-house. Ah! 
what a kiss. It made my mouth water for a 
month. From that time I thought of nothing 
but Fanny. 

She was the spiciest mixture of a blue and a 
romp that ever crazed aman. She rode like a 
Penthesilea. To see her clear face glowing with 
the rapid motion, her round bust heaving with 
the heave of the gallop, and ‘her light laugh 
ringing through the air till the cows half a mile 
off looked up from grazing, and wondered if 
fairies were in the wind—I defy the soberest, 
flattest of men not to have knocked under. And 
she was just as irresistible out of her riding- 
habit, for she sang charmingly, and every now 
and then flung into her pathetic songs such a 
comical twang, and dashed her mirthful songs 
with such an under-music of sadness :—and then 
she talked so wittily, and had read such a great 
deal, and in so many tongues, and was so way- 
ward and reckless in her judgment of books, and 
men, and things, that even if a man did not go 
out riding with her, and thus escape the Diana 
of the park, he was sure to find himself at her 
chair all the evening, and so fall a victim to the 
Minerva of the drawing-room. Now, I was both 
riding man and reading man, and so I was hit 





on both sides; and I confess I thought Fanny 
saw it, and had no particular objection. But 
she was such a romp that it was hard to say. I 
don’t imagine she had a bit of conscious coquetry 
in her nature. But she couldn’t resist the harum- 
scarum blood that made her light heart dance to 
all sorts of tunes. 

Well, things went on, in this way, till Christ- 
mas came around. A large party was to spend 
it at the mansion of Mrs. Trelawney, Fanny’s 
aunt, who kept it up “right royally.” Anda 
merry time we had of it! 

The only “spoon” of the party—if I may be 
allowed the expression of English high-life— 
was the Rev. Ingulphus Crabbe, ‘‘acolyte” he 
delighted to call himself—who had just taken 
orders. He was oppressively humble, and wore 
his hair parted in the middle, with a Jong, black 
outer garment—which looked like a surtout 
arrested half way in its growth toward a great 
coat—a waistcoat buttoned to the throat, and 
surmounted by a tight white stock with no 
visible tie to it, and close-shaven whiskers. 

No wonder Fanny laughed at him, and no 
wonder he was scandalized at her. I used to 
draw caricatures of him in ridiculous positions, 
which amused Fanny exceedingly. He would 
bring Keble’s ‘‘Lyra Infantium” into the draw- 
ing-room, and Prudentius, and other barbarous 
ecclesiastical poets, and laboriously translate 
them to Fanny, and ask her to set them to music, 
which she did, always choosing the most vulgar 
airs, such as ‘‘Jim Crow” and other early negro 
melodies then popular, which, being played 
slowly, quite satisfied the Rev. Ingulphus, who 
thought them charmingly devotional. We men 
all voted him a prig and a spoon, and none 
seemed to take a more decided view of him in 
that light than my charming Fanny. 

Well, Christmas came, and we had a yule-log 
in the great hall fire-place, and a dance after- 
ward under the mistletoe—under that very mis- 
tletoe of which a dried-up sprig is now lying on 
my table. I had been riding with Fanny in the 
morning, and I thought I had done everything 
but pop the question. I danced with her the 
first dance, and kissed her under the mistletoe, 
and determined to settle the matter that night, 


come what would. 
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Toward the close of the ball—for we kept it 
up very late that night—I looked in vain for 
Fanny. Nobody had seen her for the last dance 
or two. The Rev. Ingulphus was missing also; 
but as he had strongly denounced the affair alto- 
gether, and especially the mistletoe part of the 
entertainment, which he pronounced a heathen- 
ish and Druidic superstition, nobody was sur- 
prised at his absence, which was, indeed, rather 
a relief than otherwise. Where could Fanny be? 
I felt it would never do to go to bed without 
settling matters. So I went to look for her. 

The drawing-room communicated with the hall 
by a billiard-room, and out of the billiard-room 
was a little morning-room, which Fanny called 
hers, but which was common property, for 
there was always sure to be some fun going on 
there. 

She wasn’t in the billiard-room, and she wasn’t 
in either of the drawing-rooms. But as I passed 
through the billiard-room, on my way to the hall 
again, big with my great resolve, and the arte- 
ries in my temples throbbing like Jullien’s drums, 
I saw a light in.the morning-room—for the door 
stood ajar—and heard voices I listened; indeed, 
I had only to stop to hear. It was the voice of 
the Rev. Ingulphus. The tone was as passionate 
In fact, he was 
“Oh! by 


and tender as he could pitch it. 
in the very heart of a declaration. 
Jove,” I thought to myself, ‘‘how I shall make 





Fanny laugh with this to-morrow. But let me 
see the lady,” I said. 

Stealing to the door, I peeped in. They were 
sitting on a sofa together, very near each other, 
before the fire. Her back was toward the door. 
But there were the golden ringlets, and—oh! the 
duplicity of human nature—the head was resting 
on the shoulder of the Rev. Ingulphus. 

That day four months, Fanny Hughes was 
transformed into the Rev.. Mrs. Ingulphus. I 
have met her since accidentally; she is a good 
deal changed: and I can see she will be a coarse 
woman, even before she gets to forty. They call 
her ‘‘a dowdy,” and as Dogberry says, “it 
having been proved, most people will come near 
believing it.” 

I didn’t bear Fanny any malice. But I don’t 
think I danced much the next year, and I cer- 
tainly didn’t feel disposed to make another trial 
of a romp. One has no security, I felt, with 
your fly-away style of woman; though how the 
Rev. Ingulphus contrived to do it I haven’t the 
slightest notion to this day. 

It must be, however, in the coat. A soldier 
or @ minister are irresistible to the dear crea- 
tures, I suppose. There’s magnetism, doubt- 
less, in blue coats and black. 

Here I am, still unmarried. Who’ll have me? 
A bid, ladies, for this desirable article. Going, 
going, going—ah! would I could say ‘‘gone.” 
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Suz early died, 

Ere the shadows of care 
Fell on her brow 

So beautifully fair; 
Her eyes were closed 

In the slumber of death, 
Ere tears had gathered 

Their lids beneath; 
Then, weep her not, 

She has passed away, 
To a realm beyond 

The realm—Decay. 


We miss her here 

From the hearthstone lone, 
A beam of light 

Has forever gone; 
A smile has passed 

From our longing sight, 





Like a beautiful star, 
In a cloud at night; 

Yet, cease to mourn, 
For the smile we miss 

Is beaming, e’en now, 
In the Vale of Bliss. 


A child of song— 

Her rapturous strains 
Wooed, the sad heart, 

From Affliction’s pains; 
The words she breathed 

In her lays of love, 
Were like seraph notes 

From the spheres above; 
Then, weep her not, 

For beyond the skies, 
She is singing now 

In Paradise. 
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BY T. 8 ARTHUR. 


‘“Faraer!” 

There was no answer. 3 

‘Father! father!” And a boy’s quick, firm ; 
grasp was laid upon the arm of Mr. Jacobs, who $ 
sat near the lamp, absorbed in the pages of a 
book. 

‘‘What do you want? you troublesome child 
said Mr. Jacobs, turning upon his little son with 
an angry countenance. 

‘Does the world go round? George Andrews 
says the sun stands still and the world turns 
round.” 

“Of course it does, you little simpleton!” re- 
plied the father, in a tone of thoughtful contempt 
of the child’s ignorance. ‘‘Now, don’t come 
bothering me any more with your silly ques- 
tions,” he added, as he pushed the curious boy 
away. 

Philip was disappointed as well as hurt by this 
treatment. The strange fact, which had been 
ifirmed by George Andrews that the world 
turned round, had puzzled his brain sorely. He 
had thought about it, and imagined the conse- 
quences of so singular a phenomenon, until his 
mind was lost in bewilderment. If the world 
turned round, it was plain to him that the people 
would fall off. And then, again, did not the sun 
rise and go clear across the sky every day. No, 
no. George Andrews, if he was a big boy, must 
be wrong. So Philip ran home from the neigh- 
bor’s house, where he had gone, after tea, to 
play with the children, and disturbed his father’s 
pleasant state of mind by the untimely intrusion 
of what he was pleased to regard as a silly ques- 
tion, 

Repulsed, harshly, when he should have been 
received kindly and instructed patiently, Philip 
moved slowly away from his father’s side, and 
sat down upon the floor to ponder the mystery : 
of the earth’s rotation—to look through the ap- : 
parent truth, and see, by the eye of reason, the } 
real truth that hid itself away from the unas- 
sisted natural vision. But, the more he thought, } 


» 





‘‘Why don’t the people fall off?” 

‘Jane! Take that child to bed.” 

The nurse was passing the sitting-room door 
at the moment. Mr. Jacobs’ order was impera- 
tive; and nurse knew that it must be obeyed. 

‘“‘T don’t want to go to bed,” objected Philip. 

‘*Take him away!” The father spoke sternly. 
‘‘Next time, when you see me reading, don’t 
disturb me with your foolish questions.” 

Mr. Jacobs turned to his book, and Philip was 
carried off, in tears, to bed, suffering the penalty 
of a too eager curiosity. He cried himself to 
sleep. 

Twice repulsed, and punishment added the 
second time, a new question arose, in Philip’s 
mind, almost as difficult of solution as the prob- 
lem he had submitted to his father. Was it 
wrong to seek for knowledge? Ere light dawned 
upon his feeble intellect, tranquil sleep came 
with its blessed forgetfulness. 

On the next morning, at the breakfast-table, 
while Mr. Jacobs was relating to his wife some 
pleasant incident which had occurred on the 
day before, Philip broke in with the untimely 
question, 

‘Father! 


Where does the sun go at night?” 
The inquiry was answered by a frown, and a 
sharply spoken “Hush!” 
‘*As I was saying, when that troublesome 


child interrupted me.” Mr. Jacobs looked to- 
ward his wife again, and went on with his story; 
but the telling of it took too large a time for the 
patience of Philip, into whose mind a flood of 
curious questions was pouring. 

‘¢ Father!” 

No regard was paid to the child. 

‘‘ Father!” 

Mr. Jacobs went on talking across the table. 

‘*Father; why can’t we fly like the birds?” 

‘‘Haven’t I told you a hundred times not to 
ask questions when I was talking? If you speak 
again, you shall be sent from the table!” 

Philip cowered down in his chair, looking 


the more impossible seemed the thing which; frightened. But his young eyes were just open- 
George Andrews had asserted. Forgetting, in a ; ing upon a world of wonderful things, each of 
few minutes, his parent’s frown, the child, in the $ which but half revealed itself. He was what is 
eagerness of unsatisfied curiosity, started up ; called a “bright child,” by some; and a trouble- 
from the floor, and crossing the room, disturbed ; some child by others. To all who would tolerate 
his father with the question, ‘him he was an eager questioner. a he 
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forgot his father’s threat to send him from the 
table if he spoke again. Ere the story was 


finished, he said, in a loud voice, 
Does sugar grow on trees?” 


**Mother! 

“Philip!” 

The child started and flushed like one caught 
in an evil act. 

‘*Leave the table!” 

Philip left his place slowly, and went in tears 
from the room. 

“T never saw such a boy!” exclaimed Mr. 
Jacobs, with an irritated manner, and then fel! 
into a silent, moody state. He did not finish his 
pleasant story. 

‘“‘Nobody answers his questions,” said the 
mother. There was a troubled murmur in her 
voice. ‘I can’t do it; and it’s no use for me to 
begin. It would take all my time, and the wis- 
dom of a Soloman into the bargain. What do 
you think he asked me yesterday?” 

‘“‘If the moon were made of green cheese, pro- 
bably?” 

“Just what he did ask! Somebody imposed 
upon his young curiosity, and he came to me for 
the truth.” 

Now it was the father himself who had done 
this. On the preceding morning, just as he was 
leaving the house, Philip had caught hold of him 
and put the question, 

*«What is the moon made of, father?” 

““Of green cheese,” was the thoughtless an- 
swer—we might call it by a severer name. And 
Mr. Jacobs dragged himself away from the child’s 
earnest grasp. 

‘Well, what reply did you make?” inquired 
Mr. Jacobs. 

“TI was amused, and laughed heartily.” 

‘*Well, what then? Was he satisfied with 
being laughed at?” 

‘No. He pressed the question.” 

*¢ How did you answer him?” 

“‘T began by trying to make him understand 
that the moon was another world like this?” 

Mr. Jacobs laughed out aloud. 

“He was easily satisfied, I presume?” 

‘«Indeed, then, and he was not. In less than 
two minutes he had asked me more questions 
than an astronomer could have answered to his 
satisfaction in a month.” 

**So you gave it up.” 

**T did, and told Jane to give him a saucer of 
sweetmeats and bread in which to drown his 
curiosity.” 

“Wise woman! It was effectual, I suppose. 
You heard no more about the moon and green 
cheese?” 

‘Nothing more. When I next saw him, he 


was asleep on the floor, his face daubed with 
syrup from chin to eyebrows.” 

Mr. Jacobs laughed. A moment after, he said, 
looking serious, 

‘«T must answer Mary’s letter to-day.” 

“Oh, yes. It won’t do to put that off any 
longer,” replied his wife. ‘‘Poor Mary! I feel 
very sorry for her. I wonder what kind of a 
girl Anna is?” 

‘‘An ordinary girl, no doubt. Mary’s hus- 
band was a coarse man; and they’ve always been 
very poor. The children have had few opportu- 
nities for improvement.” 

‘‘’m sorry,” said Mrs. Jacobs. 
dreamy-looking eyes sunk to the floor. 
brief silence she looked up, adding, 

**We shall have to give Anna a home.” 

“T don’t know about that,” replied her hus- 
band. “It might not be best for our children.” 

“They are very young.” 

“So much the worse. She might give their 
young minds a twist that we could never get out 
again. I’m afraid.” 

“The poor girl will have to go out alone and 
friendless, to make her way in the world. She 
is your sister’s child; and, for appearance sake, 
if nothing else, we must not abandon her to such 
@ fate. Evil consequences might follow, that 
would occasion a life-long regret. I think we 
had better send for her. We need not offer her 
a home, now, but merely invite her to make us 
a visit.” 

“If you are willing,” said Mr. Jacobs, ‘‘I will 
write to sister Mary to send Anna here for a few 
weeks. If we don’t like her, we can manage a 
quiet transfer to other quarters.” 

“Send for her by all means,” replied his wife. 
‘You cannot do less under the circumstances.” 

So a letter was written, and the niece invited 
to make them a visit. 

When Philip learned that his cousin Anna—he 
had never heard of her before—was coming to 
make them a visit, he had a hundred curious 
questions to ask about her, to none of which he 
could get a satisfactory answer. As usual, he 
} annoyed his father with his singular and perse- 
vering inquiries; and the child got into trouble 
about his cousin Anna, more than a dozen times 
before he looked into her face. 

At last, the day came when she was to arrive. 
Mr. Jacobs did not greet the morning with much 
pleasure; and his wife felt nervous about the 
unpromising relative, who might prove a dis- 
agreeable inmate of their family. She knew 
that it would be much easier to receive her into 
$ the house, than to get rid of her, should her pre- 
}sence be found an injury to the children. As 
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Anna was to come to the city in charge of. a 


gentleman from the town where she lived, who 
would bring her to her uncle’s house, Mr. Jacobs 
did not feel called upon to put himself out on 
the occasion, by meeting her at the cars. It 
was rather later in the evening than usual, when 
Mr. Jacobs came home from his store. He felt 
more than a little uncomfortable about the young 
relative he was to meet, A dozen times during 
the day, he expressed to himself regret for having 
extended the invitation. ‘Trouble will grow 
out of it, I am sure,” he said, as he walked 
homeward. ‘When I saw her, ten years ago, 
she was the image of her father, and that isn’t 
saying much in her favor. He was always a 
coarse, vulgar man. What Mary ever saw in 
him to like is more than I can imagine.” 

When Mr. Jacobs entered the family sitting- 
room, a slender girl, with a pale, delicate face, 
and large, dark eyes, that had in them a singular 
depth and brightness, arose and advanced a few 
steps toward him, There was a modest grace, 
an ease of manner, and an air of refinement 
about her that made a favorable impression at 
the first glance. 

“Your uncle,” said Mrs. Jacobs. 

“Is this Anna Freeman?” There was no con- 
cealment of surprise on the part of Mr. Jacobs, 
as he took the young girl’s hand and welcomed 
her cordially. He was pleased beyond measure 
at finding in his niece one so very different from 
the individual his thought had pictured. A 
brief conversation with her about her mother 
and younger sisters, and her own views of life 
and prospects, sufficed to give Mr. Jacobs the im- 
pression of a superior and well cultivated mind. 

Philip had attached himself to her almost 
from the moment she came into the house, ply- 
ing her with questions that were patiently an- 
swered, and in a way clearly intelligible to his 
dawning intellect. He was hanging upon her 
words when his father came home, and inter- 
rupted some attractive piece of information he 
was gathering from her lips. Impatient at the 
prolonged conversation, he at last broke in with 
& question, 

“Philip!” 
spoke sternly. 

The child was standing by the side of his 
newly-found relative, who drew an arm around 
him in an affectionate way, and looking into his 
face with a gentle smile, said, 

‘Wait a little while, dear, and I'll tell you all 
about it.” 

“I'm afraid he’ll worry you to death with his 
questions,” said Mr. Jacobs. ‘He plys them 
without mercy, in season and out of season.” 


Mr. Jacobs raised a finger and 





“T am used to answering children’s ques- 
tions,” replied Anna. ‘Philip and I have made 
friends already,” she added, tightening the arm 
that was around the child. 

**Have I troubled you with questions?” There 
was a shade of feeling in the boy’s tones as he 
looked into the face of his cousin Anna. 

**No, dear,” she answered, ‘‘you will never 
trouble me with questions. Ask as many as you 
please.” 

**May I ask one now?” 

**No; not now,” said Mr. Jacobs. ‘There is 
a time for all things. Never ask questions when 
older people are conversing. I am talking with 
your cousin Anna.” 

A shadow fell across the countenance of Philip. 
But cousin Anna withdrew her hand from his 
waist, and lifting it to his forehead, laid it among 
his glossy curls, and drew them tenderly back 
against her bosom. 

‘*We’ll have our talk all in good time,” she 
said, softly. 

The child made a strong effort to repress his 
eager curiosity. Very, very long, as it seemed 
to him, did his father hold cousin Anna in con- 
versation. In several of the pauses, he threw 
in a question; but was rebuked, or threatened, 
each time. 

“Go away from your cousin Anna!” Mr. 
Jacobs at length said, almost angrily. ‘‘She’s 
tired with a long journey, and you are worrying 
her to death. Call Jane, and have him taken 
from the room.” Mr. Jacobs glanced over to 
his wife. 

**Oh, no, uncle! 
room,” interposed Anna. 
me in the least.” 

‘*Wait patiently, dear,” she then whispered 
the child. ‘Your time will come soon, and 
then I'll talk to you just as long as you please.” 

That time did come at last; but after what 
seemed to Philip a long, long delay. During 
supper time, his father threatened him twice, 
without fully repressing the impulsive curiosity 
which almost every object excited in his young 
mind; and finally sent him from the table, 
ordering him, at the same time, to be taken off 
to bed. Anna looked surprised and grieved at 
this, and her pitying gaze followed the unhappy 
child as he was borne from the room. His sad, 
disappointed face, as she saw him lay it down, 
almost hopelessly, upon the shoulder of Jane, 
touched her sympathies, and brought tears to 
her eyes. Mr. Jacobs observed the effect upon 
her of Philip’s removal. The shade of disquiet 
alone that dimmed her young countenance re- 
buked him; for he perceived the cause. 


Don’t send him out of the 
**He does not trouble 
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‘There is no other way,” said Mr. Jacobs. 
‘You might as well talk to the wind.” 

But Anna made no response, 

**As to satisfying his idle curiosity, that is 
impossible.” 

‘I have never thought the curiosity of chil- 
dren idle,” said Anna. ‘‘The world is all new 
to them—and all a mystery. We hold the key 
to these mysteries; and must uniock for them 
the doors of knowledge. If they do not come, 
questioning, to us, where can they go? We are 
their only hope.” 

There was nothing in the manner of his niece, 
as she thus answered, to offend. She spoke with 
simple truthfulness. And Mr. Jacobs was not 
offended, though her words threw light into his 
mind ; and the light rebuked him. 

‘¢ They are so thoughtless of time and seasons,” 
remarked Mr. Jacobs. 

“They are young, artless and ignorant,”’ re- 
plied Anna, ‘‘and need our widest consideration. 
I often think that we expect too much from them. 
Making all allowance for the difference of age 
and experience, we will find grown persons quite 
as inconsiderate as children.” 

“I believe you are right,” said Mr. Jacobs, 
as he leaned back in his chair, and looked un- 
usually thoughtful. ‘It has often occurred to 
me that we have too little patience with chil- 
dren. Well; you have full liberty to experiment 
with Philip—and if you satisfy his curiosity, I 
will have your name handed down to posterity 
as the eighth wonder of the world.” 

Anna smiled, and replied that she had no 
objection to make the experiment, and if they 
would excuse her, would go to Philip at once 
and soothe him in bis trouble. 

‘¢] don’t wonder at his impatience,” she added, 
as she arose from the table, ‘‘for I was in the 
very midst of some very interesting explanations 
when you came home, to which he was listening 
with eyes and mouth, as well as mind, wide 
open, trying to take in my words at every pos- 
sible and impossible avenue.” 

When cousin Anna entered the bed-room to 
which Philip had been sent in disgrace, she 
found him half undressed, lying with his face 
buried in a pillow, and Jane endeavoring to re- 
move his clothes. 

**T never saw such a bad boy!” said the nurse, 
impatiently. ‘‘He’s always doing something. 
Turn over here, I say!”” But the child remained 
as immovable and heedless as a piece of wood. 

“Philip!” 

What a magic there was in the voice of 
cousin Anna! What quick life flashed electri- 
cally through all the child’s frame. She had 


bent over him as she spoke. Scarcely died the 
sound of her voice, ere his arms were about her 
neck, 

**T will undress him, Jane,” said cousin Anna. 
The girl left the room, half wondering at the 
singular influence gained over the restless, 
almost ungovernable boy, by a stranger who 
had not been three hours in the house. 

Tears dry quickly on the warm cheeks of 
childhood. Scarcely three minutes had glided 
away, ere sunshine succeeded the rain. 

‘*Now tell me about the people on the other 
side of the world. Can’t we dig right through?” 

Anna had, through many interruptions by 
Philip’s mother, who constantly repressed the 
child’s questions, and reproved him for annoying 
his cousin, endeavored, during the two hours 
that succeeded her arrival, to satisfy his highly 
stimulated gvuriosity in regard to the strange 
story he had heard about the world’s turning 
round. She had made some progress, when her 
uncle returned home, and interrupted the talk 
with the child. 

In reply to his renewed query, Anna, by aid 
of the lamp, and an India rubber ball which 
happened to be lying on the bureau, showed 
Philip, by one of the common illustrations, 
familiar to every one, how the earth moves on 
its axis, giving the alternations of day and night. 
Of course, he was only partially convinced, and 
had many difficulties to interpose. He could not 
see how it was possible for the people to remain 
sticking on to the side of a round ball—and he 
wanted to know who turned the world around; 
if there was a man moving it with a crank like 
a grindstone; and why the water did not run off? 

Not once did cousin Auna smile at his amusing 
queries, She saw that they were the simple, 
; outspoken difficulties that met him on the path 
$ of knowledge he was so eager to tread; and with 
: wise and loving patience she answered and illus- 
} trated, until the grateful boy was satisfied. For 

full two hours he pressed his inquiries, going 
; over the entire ground of doubt and difficulty 
\ already encountered in his young experience, 
and then, after so rare a feast of knowledge, 
listened with tranquil delight to a pleasant story 
that left his mind ready for sleep and dreams. 

For, the last hour, Mr. and Mrs. Jacobs had 
listened near the door. 

‘«God bless her!’ whispered the father, as he 
laid his hand upon the arm of his wife, and drew 
her away. “She is wiser than we. Her loving 
patience is a rebuke. How unjust to that boy 
: I have beedt” 

; On the nextday, Mr. Jacobs offered his niece 
} a permanent home in his family. 
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“Be to us as a daughter,” he said, ‘‘and to 
our children an elder sister.” 

She smiled, half sadly, as she replied, “‘My 
mother will not give up her claim. Let me be 
to you, dear uncle! a grateful niece, and to your 
sweet children simple cousin Anna.” 

“She’s better than any sister, I’m sure—a 
great deal better than George Fitler’s big sister 
Mary, who’s always saying, ‘Oh, hush!’ to him. 
I want her to be just cousin Anna; and that’s a 
great deal better than any sister.” 

Philip had been listening, and this was his 
aninvited commentary. 

‘It shall be cousin Anna and no more,” said 





the gratified girl, stooping to hide her blushes, 
and kissing the forehead of the loving child. 

And cousin Anna she remained, blessing that 
household with her presence, and receiving her 
reward daily. Not so much in outward acknow- 
ledgments as in deep interior satisfaction, arising 
from the consciousness that she was doing good 
among the children who loved her as a sister. 

If any one inquired of Philip whether she were 
his sister, he would answer almost indignantly, 

‘*No—she’s not a sister! She’s cousin Anna!” 
And no one who saw or heard him make this 
reply, could fail to understand his impression 
of the vast superiority of a cousin over a sister. 





THE TWO FLOWERS. 


BY B. SUMMERS DANA. 


A FRAGILE flower bent o’er the rippling wave, 
A pearly dew-drop nestled lowly there, 
The pure and limpid emblem Nature gave 
To token to that bud, all blooming fair, 
Its modest worth; 
But soon a ruthless storm swept rudely by, 
The crystal drop was shaken in the stream, 
The chilling waves pressed onward silently, 
And soon each leaf, with Sol’s last ling’ring gleam, 
Mingled with earth. 


A youthful form with hopes all beaming bright, 
The sunlight of a circle loved and dear, 
In whose dark eye beamed forth the fervent light 
Of Love and Virtue in those early years, 
Gladdened life’s way; 





But Spring, with genial breeze, came stealing o’er, 
And veiled those hearts in dark and fearful gloom, 
For that loved one in saddest grief we bore 
To her last home within the silent tomb; 
Had passed away. 


Each bloomed in love and beauty one bright day, 
Bright gems from Paradise in earth below— 
Alike, they soon in silence passed away, 
Leaving a void of dark and fearful woe, 
To mortals given; 
Soon shall the flower return to bloom again, 
And soon shall we that lost one ever dear 
Meet in a world unknown to grief or pain, 
In blest re-union dwell through endless years 
With Love in Heaven. 





TO MY MOTHER IN HEAVEN. 


BY FRANCES HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD. 


Turoves the holy twilight falling, 
Is a voice upon mine ear, 
Like a white-winged angel calling 
From yon far celestial sphere; 
Gently doth it float around me, 
Like the gephyr’s dying breath, 
Or the last, farewell that cometh 
Ere the lips are sealed in death. 
Is it thinéyoh! holy mother? 
Sainted mother, is it thine? 
Thou hast go to that far coun’ 
Where they no sun to shi 
And thou now dwell in brightness 
Where the living waters flow; 
Vou. XXXII.—19 





Is it thine to hold communion 
With the child thou hast left below? 
Is it thine to hover round her, 
Fondly warding off each ill? 
Iam mortal, thou immortal, 
Mother, dost thou love me still ? 
Then, oh! then is love a feeling 
Far less earthly than divine? 
Then it is a precious something 
We do not at death resign; 
Blessed thought and breathing gladness, 
Earth-worn wanderers to cheer, 
Yes, the blest in Heaven may love us 
Fondly as they loved us here. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

An imaginative mind often utters the pro- 
phecy which a strong will accomplishes. 

There was a year of famine in France, ex- 
actly as Therese De Merincourt had foreseen. 
With the reading policy of a statesman, this 
young woman scattered gold, supplied by the 
Duke of Orleans, over city and province; and 
the grain, thus hoarded, flowed back upon the 
starving poor, laying up golden opinions for the 
king’s brother, and clouding the court with still 
deeper odium. The Duke of Orleans became 
one of the most popular men in France. His 
gold had won forgiveness even of the royal 
blood in his veins—and the name of Therese De 
Merincourt rang loud and wide, as the friend 
of Mirabeau, Danton, Camille, Desmoulins and 
Robespierre. She belonged to no faction, but 
carried her influence everywhere—into the tri- 
bunal—through the midnight clubs—and even 
among the royalists themselves. The Palais 
Royal supplied her with gold, and with that and 
smiles still more potent, she won her way even 
to the throne. Her spies were everywhere, in 
the very bed-chamber of Maria Antoinette, in 
the cabinet of Louis, in the hotel of the Marquis 
De Maury. 

But the force of her power lay among those 
hordes of ferocious women, who were the fiends 
of that awful time. Step by step, she was 
working out her own vision in the Chateau De 
Maury, her father’s dream on the night when 
she last beheld him. 

Her genius, her beauty, everything was given 
up to the one grand idea of vengeance on the 
caste that had insulted her, on the man who had 
wronged her. The handbills that flew over 
Paris, like bows of fire, inflaming the fiercest 
passions of the people, were written in her mid- 
night watches, for she was almost sleepless, and 
always vigilant. The aristocracy of France, in 
one broad mass, were her enemies; but looming 
out from this sea of hatred, rose the queen, her 
rival, and the Count De Maury, the man for 

thom she had clothed herself in the red gar- 
ments of an avenger. 
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Therese was prodigal of the gold which she gave 
to the Demon which France called liberty, but 
she was simple, even austere, in her own modes 
of life. Her home was in the centre of the peo- 
ple, a chamber high up in the roof, and reached 
only by flights of stairs trod by a hundred feet 
as well as her own. As her character hardened, 
the beautiful taste which had blended with so 
many bright womanly qualities, changed also. 
Her garments took a masculine air, her forehead 
was smooth as marble, but inflexible as steel. 
If she smiled, there was a vague mockery in the 
effort, which made her sternness preferable. 
Her life was one rude tumult. She began to 
love rebellion and riot for its own sake. Her 
enthusiasm broke forth in the clubs. She 
harangued them in words of fire. Every new 
outbreak found her an instigator or an accom- 
plice. That beautiful girl, whom we saw first 
flushed with joy, eager and full of proud 
womanliness, had become the Demon of the 
Revolution. 

In her wildest enthusiasm, Therese never lost 
sight of Count Alfred. Hatred had grown 
strong in her bosom as love had been; but how 
to avenge herself, how to make this detestation 
a lasting and eternal pain, as her love would 
have been a joy. 

Death! Therese’s lip curled with scorn at 
the word—a thousand times could she have 
taken his life, bought it with gold, sought it in 
the midstzef those tumults, ofgiven him up to 
assassination with a signal of her hand; but 
this would have been am inadequate revenge. 
She had meditated death'not only for him, but 
his whole elass, even to the supreme head of 
that class; ‘but it mus be a degth which struck 
terror into the whole world, surrounded by 
pomp of cruelty that after agesshould look back 
upon with horror. The whole plebeian class, to 
which she belonged, must sharegin the retribu- 
tion which avenged her. © 
_ Thus, a Judith, thi 
up and wrote her blood 
of the Revolution. = 


In her originated that first mystic emblem of 


oung woman rosé 
ame in the history 
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blood, La Bonnet Rouge. Upon her own ebony; from the clubs of Paris over the whole country. 
ringlets she first placed its ensanguined circlet, } Like electricity, it spread from club to club, 
and appeared before the clubs like a heathen ; inspiring the men, and exciting the women of 
goddess fired with inspiration. In a week this} the people. Liege, her native city, felt the 
terrible cap became the symbol of a party, ; spark of Paris, and arose in open revolt. The 
more cruel than had ever sprung up before in $ queen herself felt her influence. 
France. Men of the lowest order, led on by} And yet Maria Antoinette had forgotten The- 
demagogues who received their inspiration from $ rese De Merincourt. The interview, which she 
her—women from the fish-markets, the quays, } had held with the young girl in the pavillion, 
and the lazarre, recognized this badge, and were ¢ had been painful enough to occupy her mind a 
ready to follow it blindly. brief time. But the whole subject had been 
Thus, in her way, Therese Merincourt be-§ only a passing episode of her then brilliant life. 
came the sovereign of more hearts than Maria} Count Alfred De Maury was now wedded to her 
Antoinette. The aristocracy of birth and intel- 3 favorite lady, and the firmest friend she pos- 
lect fled from the beautiful Austrian. But the; sessed about the court. If love for herself, still 
instincts of ignorance, and the force of brute 3 ansuppressed, secured this fidelity, she scarcely 
strength, were faithful to La Belle Liegoise. took the trouble to ask; for little time had this 
It had taken months, nay, years, to bring this ; unhappy woman for sentiment now. The wheels 
inveterate reaction about. Many an evil nature, ; of the Revolution were in slow motion even then, 
and many a bitter wrong, gave its evil force to$ and terrible events crowded so close on each 
the spirit of anarchy that grew more and more } other, that her whole soul was carried off in the 
supreme as it thundered at the foot of power. } great national struggle. Thus, she forgot The- 
The proud order, that had for so many centuries } rese De Merincourt, and only looked on Count 
hedged in the monarchy, yielded step by step, } Alfred as the most faithful of her friends. But 
and was at last submerged in the encroachments 3 there came a period at last when this proud 
of the people. The national assembly had been} woman was compelled to acknowledge the 
established, troops menaced the people of Paris, } power, which had struck her as an idle boast 
who rose in open revolt. The women of France} at the time of its utterance; for Therese De 
unsexed themselves, and joined in these popular} Merincourt headed the Amazons who swept 
tumults, fiercer than the men, more brutal than; down from Paris, with the outpouring of its 
wild animals. For a time France was divided ; populace, when Louis XVI. was driven from his 
into three classes, men, fiends and victims. stronghold of royalty at Versailles, and forced 
And here Therese De Merincourt first ap-{ into the Tuilleries, which long disuse had ren- 
peared in the unholy records of the Revolution. } dered still better than a prison. 
She had been diligently sowing dragon’s teeth, When Versailles was filled with insurgents 
and now came forth boldly to reap the fearful } who threaded those noble galleries, and scarred 
harvest. She was at the head of every revolt. } the mosaic floors with their iron nailed shoes, 
She was its evil spirit, that rose up in the midst; gazing about with venomous curiosity in the 
of every tumult, and by her eloquence, fired the } very heat of an attack, Therese Merincourt led 
populace to greater excesses. She stood by the} them on. She longed to meet the woman who 
side of Camille Desmoulins, and harangued the $ had repulsed her face to face. She thirsted to 
multitude, scattering green cockades right and { trample down the pride, which had washed the 
left as she spoke. While the troops charged the } last gleams of virtue from her heart. 
populace at the Tuilleries, she was pouring the} With the intuition of hate, she headed the 
burning lava of her eloquence into their heated } women, who, on that fearful day, went in ad- 
passions at the Palais Royal, while the Duke De vance of the worst men, in the expression of 
Orleans stood privately at a window of his royal; demoniac passions. She rushed from room to 
apartments and looked on, now almost trem-; room, brandishing the sabre given to her prowess 
bling at the audacity of her stormy language, on the floor de Bastile, and calling out ‘the 
now admiring the splendor of her beauty. ’ queen—the queen,” in a voice that rang through 
At the storming of the Bastile, she led the } those saloons, like the cry of an eagle from its 
most fearless. She was among the first to enter mountain peak. 
the gates of that fortress, when with a cry for The queen, who lay in her chamber sleeping 
liberty that rang through all the nations of the } sweetly, unconscious of the tumult, was aroused 
earth, it was torn away and hurled back from ; by this vengeful cry, and fled to the. king for 
the heart of France. The influence of this one } protection, or perchance the rage of Therese De 
woman, rooted deep in the populace, reached ' Merincourt had appeased itself in her blood that 
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day, and saved humanity the horror of that 
after drama, which left France crouching like 
an unnatural monster in the blood of her own 
children. 

But even the vengeance of a wronged woman 
failed to snatch that royal victim from her fate. 
The people were not altogether demons yet, and 
contented themselves with forcing the king to 
follow their tumultuous lead to Paris. He con- 
sented, and from that hour was but a waif, 
flung on the turbulent ocean of human passions, 
that was only to be calmed with his blood. 

The queen, the brave, beautiful queen, fol- 
lowed her husband into the vortex of his ene- 
mies, and inspired by that moral grandeur 
which makes the sublimity of womankind, stood 
by his side, face to face, with the storm of 
fiendish hate that assailed him. 

At last, Versailles was left almost empty; its 
most sacred places desecrated by the mob; the 
very couch of its exiled queen pierced through 
and through with bayonets leveled at her life. 
No place around that noble pile had been spared ; 
the canaille had trodden on the very altars of the 
chapel, and left the tracks of their iron nailed 
shoes even on the ermine rugs and mosaic floors 
of the queen’s boudoir. 

Like a whirlwind, the people of Paris had 
swept away the royalty of Versailles. In the 
midst of a heaving and uproarious mob, amid 
hoots and insults, that brought the modest blood 
in fire to her cheeks, Maria Antoinette descended 
the first step downward from herthrone. Shud- 
dering with the outrages heaped upon her— 
innocent, and yet suffering the keenest pangs of 
shame—her cheek burning, her eyes full of hot 
tears, this beautiful woman was carried forward 
by the people who hated her. The heads of her 
murdered guards, reeking with blood, rose and 
fell with the waves of coarse, brutal life, that 
surged and grew hoarse around her. 

As she sat in her chariot, amazed and pale, as 
if laboring with some fearful dream, a cortege 
of women, the coarsest and lowest of the kind, 
swept out from the crowd and whirled itself 


oan’ 


turesque—whose blood-red garments swept down 
the black sides of her horse like waves of flame; 
whose red cap, surmounted by plumes that 
quivered like fire as she moved, and seemed to 
kindle and glow above the raven folds of her 
hair; this woman, whose eyes were bent upon 
her victim, whose teeth shone through the parted 
lips which gave forth nothing but lurid smiles; 
this was Therese De Merincourt. 

‘Tell me,” said the queen, bending forward, 
pale and shuddering beneath the glances of 
those eyes, ‘tell me, Count Alfred De Maury, 
who, and what is that?” 

Count Alfred, who rode close to the queen’s 
carriage, and who had kept guard over her all 
that terrible night, lifted his face and looked at 
the red amazon. His cheek blanched, his eyes 
dilated, he had no power to sink his glance from 
that triumphant face, much less to answer the 
queen. 

The young amazon smiled disdainfully, crowded 
her horse close to the carriage, and stooping till 
her red plumes swept the queen’s face, addressed 
her with a smile, 

‘*Madam, you do not recognize your friends, 
We have met once, in the pavilion at Trianon.” 

Marie Antoinette turned those beautiful blue 
eyes on her enemy, with a look of touching gen- 
tleness. 

“Alas! I pitied you then,” she said. 

*¢ And I pity you now—as the hawk pities his 
prey—as hate pities the enemy it has been 
tracking with cold patience. I thank you, 
woman of Austria, for appearing in the midst 
of an insulted people, with that man by your 
side; but for that, I might almost have been 
your friend.” 

“He! De Maury!” exclaimed the queen. 
‘Oh! me, Iremember. You loved him!” 

*¢ And now, better than ever!” almost shrieked 
the amazon, shaking the fiery plumes back from 
her forehead. ‘Oh! love was nothing to the 
mighty joy of this meeting.” 

Drawing her horse in, till his neck arched, 
sand his writhing lips scattered foam into the 





around the carriage, their eyes glowing with : very face of the queen, Therese plunged through 
wicked hate: and rude, coarse lips attesting the crowd, as these words left her lips, and fol- 
execrations on her and her helpless children, } lowed by the train of females that marked her 
hedged the unhappy lady in, as it were, with a , progress with hisses and execrations, was en- 
coil of writhing venom. At the head of this } gulphed in the crowd. 

terrible band, appeared a woman, so unlike the; Maria Antoinette turned her affrighted eyes 
rest, so picturesque and proud in her wicked : on De Maury; but his head was bent, and he 
power, that the poor queen gazed on her with : rode on pale and still, like one in a trance. 
frightened eyes and parted lips, like a bird fas- ; Was this the effect of his sin? Was that terrible 
cinated with the serpent, that lay with open woman the fair young girl who had loved him 
jaws to devour it. 


80 fervently; whose pure young blood rose in 
This woman, whose beauty was grandly pie- } tumults to her cheek when she heard his foot- 
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steps approaching the thorn tree on the banks 
of the Outhe. 

Without heeding the anxious glances of the 
queen, De Maury put spurs to his horse, and 
forced his way through the crowd, till he once 
more encountered the beautiful amazon. 

She saw his object, and drew in her horse. 

“Therese!” he said, riding close to her side, 
“tell, in the name of heaven, tell me, what is 
the meaning of all this? How came you in 
Paris?” 

The woman started as that voice, once so full 
of music, fell upon her ear; and the red plume 
that swept her cheek, could not brighten its 
sudden pallor. For an instant the burning fire 
of her eyes went out, and she bent one glance 
upon him, long and searching, that bespoke the 
last gush of womanly tenderness that ever left 
her heart. 

“You have mistaken my name, monsieur. I 
am not Therese Merincourt, but Theraigne De 
Mericourt. No longer La Belle Liegoise, but 
the woman of France.” 

“Theraigne—Theraigne De Mericourt—and 
are you, my Therese, that fearful, fearful 
woman ?” 

“T am what you have made me,” answered 
Therese, sternly. ‘‘My own and my country’s 
avenger.” 

The young man sat upon his horse, shocked 
by her words; his hands relaxed their hold on 
the bridle, and fell heavily downward; his eyes, 
fall of terror and self-reproach, were riveted on 
those stern features. 

She received his glance with a look of irony, 
that cut him to the soul; the last flashes of a 
once noble nature, seemed to smoulder away in 
that withering look. 

“Therese!” he said. 

“Theraigne! Keep back that name, nor at- 
tempt to desecrate it here. I will not have it 
traced through this herd of wild beasts from 
your tongue. Therese is buried under the thorn 
tree on the Outhe! Call me Theraigne, if you 
would be answered!” 

‘TI will call you anything, even by that hideous 
name, if you will but soften that iron look and 
listen.” 

“T listen!” said Therese, bending her plumed 
head. 

‘Not here—not in this tumult. I must see 
you alone.” 

A spasm swept over the woman’s face. She 
lifted her hand suddenly, as if to brush the 
anguish, from her forehead, but dropped it 
again, nay, almost dashed it on the neck of her 
charger. 





** And so you would meet Theraigne de Meri- 
court alone. Well, when and where?” 

*« Anywhere, and any time, Therese!” 

Again the amazon winced beneath her crimson 
garments. 

**To-night, at the Palace Royal,’”’ she said, 
throwing off the emotion with an audacious 
smile, which De Maury felt with a pang, as any 
man must feel the degradation which his own 
conduct has brought upon another. 

“Not there, Therese. I would not willingly 
seek you in that man’s dwelling.” 

Therese burst into a bitter laugh. 

*“*So you believe this loud-mouthed scandal— 
you believe me capable of anything vile. Be it 
so!” 

“But you ask me to meet you in the Duke 
De Orleans palace. You, a simple young girl 
from the Outhe—he, a prince of the blood. 
What am I to think?” 

“That liberty takes rapid strides, drawing 
extremes together; that birth and position are 
nothing in an age like this. Creatures are now 
fitted together as God made them, and nature 
directs that the strong guide the weak. I guide 
and control this unstable prince, not through 
his vices as you compliment me by thinking; 
but his weakness yields to my strength. He 
has power, and I have a will, which wields this 
power, as it controls this mob of viragoes— 
as it shall hurl that haughty woman from the 
throne of France.” 

“Hold, Therese. 
generous.” 

‘‘True, and unwise—this is no place for hoot- 
ing; and more, my women are getting impatient; 
they wonder to see Theraigne conversing so long 
with the queen’s favorite; besides, her majesty 
seems anxious, see how earnestly she looks this 
way. She knows perhaps that this sabre was 
won at the storming of her pretty toy-house, the 
Bastile, and fears that I may use it on a re- 
creant lover. Go back to your post, Count; 
the queen grows impatient, and you see how 
restive my women are.” 

“Not till you name a place where we may 
meet again.” 

Therese took the cover of an old letter, and a 
worn pen from the folds of her dress. 

**Has any one a pencil, or a drop of ink?” 
she said, looking round upon a tall red-bearded 
man, who had retreated from her side as the 
count rode up, and at the women, who sur- 
rounded him like a group of hyenas checked in 
pursuit of their prey. 

‘*A drop of ink! has no one an ink-horn about 
him?” 


This is insolent—it is un- 
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*¢Will this do?” cried the horseman with flow-; He shrunk back with a gesture of abhorrence, 
ing beard, snatching a spear from a burly man } Therese dashed the paper down with a shudder, 
who moved forward with the party: and lower- } and prepared to obey the vociferous cries that 
ing one end to the ground, he brought a livid $; urged her to motion. But she reeled in the 
human head, dripping with blood, down to a; saddle, sickened by the scene into which she 
level with the hand, which Therese held out. { had been forced, and the deathly head that went 
The Count De Maury drew his horse back, with : before, was scarcely so bloodless as her features, 
a cry of horror, for he recognized in those col- } as she was whirled off in that mob of terrible 
lapsed features a man whom he had passed on } women. 
guard at Versailles, not one hour before. The- The paper, as it fluttered from her hand, fell 
rese also drew back, with a shudder. But the} upon the shoulders of De Maury’s horse. He 
man laughed roughly from behind his red beard. 3 grasped it, read the address, and plunging again 

‘*Ha, ha, ha! Women, look how your leader; into the crowd, forced his way to the queen’s 
turns pale at the sight of our first blood. See, } carriage. 
her garments are red as our hands, but she fears Thus, amid tumult, outrage and insult, the 
to baptize them!” Court of France entered Paris, prisoners in 

Therese had come to a full stop, as that} fact, of a people sublime in their long suffering 
ghastly head answered her call for ink. The 3 and terrible in the spirit of insurrection, that 
women gathered around her, and the crowd 3 had at last seized like a demon upon them. 
swept by on either side, while she sat upon her 
horse motionless, as if that horrible sight had 
frozen into a statue of ice. Thus, for a moment, CHAPTER X. 
she sat cold and ghastly as the features which} Tuerese De Merincourr had spoken in the 
seemed to reproach her from behind the raven 3} wantonness of cruelty, when she desired De 
beard, that was still dripping with blood. Maury to meet her at the Palais Royal. Her 

**See how pale she is!” cried the women, } residence neither was, nor ever had been in that 
hoarse with rage and disdain. royal building. In her manner of life she was 

Therese heard the taunting words of this} simple, almost severe. A garret, in one of those 
man, and felt the shout which followed, in every } vast houses, that swarm like bee-hives with 
nerve of her body. She knew that, this mo- poverty and want, was the home she had chosen. 
ment, her supremacy over this horde of fiends, § Bare walls, a hard pallet, and two or three arti- 
must be lost or secured forever. She moved in § cles of furniture of the plainest kind, were all 
her saddle, made her beautiful horse curvet, ; the adornment she allowed to this meagre place. 
dashed up to the head, and thrust her pen; Like some of the prominent democrats, who 
into the dripping beard, only betraying the re- 3 acted with her, she affected, or rather chose to 
coil of horror, by a spasmodic closing of the share, the extreme poverty of the poor, as an 
eye-lids. The thousand writhing faces, that insulting rebuke to the extravagances of the 
had watched her so jealously, fired up with joy : court. 

—a hideous shout fullowed, and in their pride, It was to this garret that De Maury had been 
the crowd crowded upon Therese, and almost } directed, and here he came at midnight, after 
lifted both her and her horse from the ground. {the unhappy king and queen of France had 

‘‘Back!” she commanded, waving the hand} been sheltered from the mob, in the desolate 
which held her pen, in which a drop of blood { and neglected grandeur of the Tuilleries. 
trembled like a ruby, ‘‘Back, my women, you; Never perhaps in his life, had the young aris- 
give me no room; I cannot write.” tocrat found himself in a part of the city, so full 

Again the women shouted, and the man lifted { of squalid want. For once he was brought face 
his spear, with a triumphant laugh, brandishing { to face with the canaille, he had so often scoffed 
the head on high. at, at a distance, and ridiculed. In this repul- 

‘You see how impossible it is to do one’s sive place he came to seek Therese, the fair 
education credit in this tumult,” said Therese, ; bright girl, who had scemed a spirit of the busy 
and but that a smile quivered across her ghastly } country. The contrast was fearful. 
mouth, belying the composure of her words, she ; She was waiting for him, this wronged, beau- 
might have been taken for the demon she wished ; tiful young woman; waiting for him, not as she 
to appear. While speaking, she spread the poet watched that night in her pretty boudoir on 
scrap of paper on the neck of her horse, and § the banks of the Outhe, with bloom on her cheek 
wrote an address, which she handed with a ter- } and wild hope in her heart; but pale, stern, and 
rible smile, to the young noble. calm, from the very force of will that kept her 
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passions in subjection. She walked the room 
up and down, slowly and with heavy footsteps, 
pausing now and then to listen, but without a 
sign of impatience, without a gleam of suspense. 
She waited for him as one waits for death, when 
life has become wearisome. 

Once her eyes fired up, like those of a young 
eagle, when it hears a cry; she paused in her 
slow walk, and stole toward the door, listening 
among confused noises of the place for a foot- 
step, whose first sound had given her heart a 
sort of shock, not enough to warm the cold 
cheek, but which left her lips in a pale, dis- 
dainful curve, that seemed fixed as ice. 

The steps drew nearer, the door opened, and 
young De Maury entered, pale almost as she 
was, but with a restless, nervous action, that 
bespoke him the weaker of the two. He had 
something to save. She had nothing. 

There is great fortitude in past suffering; but 
it is a fearful thing, when any human soul can 
say, with that iron composure which is so near 
to despair, and yet so much stronger than hope, 
“Well, let what will come, I can bear it, my 
soul has been tried to its utmost, and is har- 
dened to endure.” Alas! what are the pangs of 
a breaking heart, to a hardening process which 
produces a strength like this? 

They stood together face to face, alone for the 
first time since they had loved each other, or 
since that wronged girl had thought herself be- 
loved. There was no outbreak of passion in 
their meeting. She was too strong for re- 
proaches, and he too guilty for words. They 
looked upon each other a moment, and then fell 
apart with natural repulsion, and sat down dis- 
tant, but within easy speaking distance. 

“You wished to see me alone. I am here in 
my own home,” said Therese, in a cold, clear 
voice, that sounded unnatural to the young 
man. 

“And is this your home, Therese? 
Palais Royal 4d 

“Belongs to its prince. 


The 


I am of the people. 
I did but mock when it was mentioned for this 


interview. This, and this alone, is my home.” 
‘*How unlike of 
*‘The boudoir in my father’s house, you would 
say,” persisted Therese, interrupting the regret- 
ful words that were on his lips, ‘‘and so it 
should be—love is luxurious, hate austere.” 
The young man looked at her with mournful 
glances. 


“I remember a time,” he said, ‘‘when there {is capricious. 
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long ago. Many a lurid stretch of life lies be- 
tween this room and then,” she answered, 
dreamily, and looking afar off into the black 
night, that lay outside the window, as if search- 
ing for those lost days in the distance. 

The young man arose, and drawing near to 
Therese, took her hand. 

A shudder ran through her from heart to limb. 
She drew her hand away, with a thrill of bitter 
repulsion. The ashes of a dead love were stirred 
by his touch. 

“Tell me,” he said, striving to plead with 
her, ‘this is not hate. If you have ceased to 
love me, Therese, you can yet be generous; it 
was not I, so much as my birth, that wronged 
you.” 

Therese turned her eyes on his face. ‘True, 
your birth—that was the fiend which led you 
away, up and up till it stopped only at the 
throne, which totters to its centre, and will 
carry down with it the woman for whom you 
forsook me.” 

“You mistake—the countess was not the 
cause of that abandonment; it was the differ- 
ence of station, of thought, of habit.” 

‘‘True, the difference was on the wrong side. 
It wounded your self-love to lift Therese De 
Merincourt to your side. But there was glory 
in pursuing Maria Antoinette in her exaltation. 
It was not of the harmless girl you have made 
a countess, that I spoke, but of the queen of 
France.” 

“The Queen of France!” faltered the count, 
recoiling. 

‘“‘The Queen of France! She is the rival on 
whom my heel is placed. When I avenge myself, 
all France shall breathe more freely. We gave 
her a guard of women to-day. I was their 
leader: had I but waved my hand her head had 
ornamented a pike, side by side with those of 
her guard.” 

«Therese! Therese! this is horrible.” 

“Count Albert De Maury, it is just. The 
crimes of aristocracy have trampled down the 
bosom of France, as you have trodden on my 
heart. This woman is the enemy of both. When 
one is avenged the other will tremble for joy.” 

‘Therese! I have wronged you; but God only 
knows how deeply I regret that wrong—I know 
that you are powerful among this frenzied 
people. This day and its events prove it. Life 
and death, even of the most exalted, may hang 
on your will; for when anarchy reigns, power 
But make me alone responsible 


was no such word as hate on those lips, The- S for my own sins. At all times I bare my breast 


rese.”’ 


to your vengeance. But on me alone let it fall. 


“Yes, there was a time. I think it is long, * As for the queen——” 
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“You love the queen!” 

* Ag the tree loves the starlight that kisses its 
leaves at night. Who dare love that noble woman 
with less respect?” 

The womanly pride, which Therese had tram- 
pled down in her heart, rose terribly at this. 
Her lips turned blue with rage, her eyes filled 
with smouldering fire. She could better have 
endured protestations of love for her rival, than 
this sublime respect. It insulted her own degra- 
dation. She looked around her meagre chamber 
and laughed. 

‘Soon, monsieur, very soon, you shall look 
for this starlight through the bars of a prison. 
The drama of this revolution is but just opening. 
On the ruins of the Bastile we will erect the 
scaffold, which shall fill her drained ditches with 
the blood of kings. You have been ruthless to 
me. The aristocrats have been ruthless to 
France. Let her atone for it all, and I am con- 
tent.” 

‘‘Therese! Therese! this is horrible. You do 
not mean it. Remember, I was young, arrogant, 
reckless; but not so cruel as you think. Is no 
atonement possible? Can nothing quench this 
hate of the innocent? Point out some way by 
which I can redress——” 

**Redress!” shrieked the woman, bursting 











forth in a frenzy of rage, and pacing up and down 
the room like a panther. ‘‘Redress! where is 
your power? Can you give back the bloom to 
my life—the innocence to my heart? Can you 
take the writhing scorn from men’s lips? Can 
you return to me my home—to my old father, 
whose head is white with the ashes of my 
shame? Can you sweep Theraigne De Meri- 
court from the history of France, and leave the 
young girl, who loved you, in peace on her 
parent’s hearth? Man, man, you cannot remove 
@ single atom of the ruin it was so easy to make. 
Atonement! Redress! I tell you there is nothing 
left in the world for me but vengeance, and that 
I will have!” 

“Let it fall on me then! I am ready to die!” 

‘Die! As if that were vengeance. No, you 
shall live, live to see the woman you love, drag- 
ged through the mob. To see her hooted at, her 
beauty the scoffs of men whom she would dis- 
dain to tread upon, her head in the dust, her—” 

“Hold!” cried De Maury, moving backward 
toward the door, ‘“‘I cannot hear even the name 
of that angel woman torn by this fiendish hate!” 

He went from the chamber as he spoke, and 
Therese De Merincourt fell forward on the floor, 
exhausted by the evil spirit within her. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 





THE BIRDS. 


BY W. 8. GAFFNEY. 


Wuen Spring from out bright Flora’s horn, 
Spreads beauty, joy, and life new-born, 
Comes robin red-breast, truae— 
From all the minstrel band apart, 
And seems to pour his little heart 
From out its coat of blue! 
But soon the restive, cawing jay, 
And ¢at-birds’ sweet melodious lay, 
Falls grateful on the ear; 
Whilst from the dew-bespangled spray, 
The lark soars up, with lively lay, 
The farmer’s heart to cheer! 
And now, amid the waving grass, 
The bob-o-link his time doth pass, 
But fears the mower’s blade; 
Whilst wren and linnet, free from harm, 
And merry thrush, prefer the charm 
Of woodland’s leafy shade. 
The Summer wakes the pheasant’s drum; 
And round the rose the thumb-birds hum, 
On airy pinions light! 
And when the day-birds cease their round, 
The whip-poor-will’s shrill notes resound 
Throughout the live-long night. 





When Autumn gilds the harvest sheen, 

The partridge gleans the fields erst green, 
Nor deems her task a-breach: 

Whilst far beyond the cottage smoke, 

The wood-pecker, with measured stroke, 
Taps at the hollow beach. 

Now purple finch, with plaintive tone, 

And lordly owl, whom all will own 
Sentinel of the night! 

» And golden robin, all agree, 

To sing the requiem revellie 
Of all that once was bright! 

But yet, when from the eaves each spear 

Plainly bespeaks cold Winter here, 
From Northern fetters free! 

With tiny feet, and ermine breast, 

The snow bird on old Juno’s crest, 

* Doth chirp and skip in glee. 

And thus these minstrel warblers cheer 

Our dormant hearts, throughout the year, 
With sweet and plaintive lays! 

’Tis meet, then, that mankind rejoice, 

And raise to God, with human voice, 
A hymn of heartfelt praise! 
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HOW MRS. JONES WENT TO AUCTION. 


BY SMITH JONES, JR. 


Mary Any, dear soul, is a miracle of economy. 
At least, she says she is; and I am too prudent 
to contradict her. She is forever talking of what 
she saves on this; how cheap she bought that; 
what extravagance Mrs. Reckless is guilty of; 
how wasteful the Skimpkinses are; and other 
like self denying themes. 

Mary Ann, like all professional economists, is 
very fond of auctions. She spends about two 
days, in every week, attending sales of this de- 
scription. I feel what a great sacrifice it is, on 
her part; and she feels it also; for it compels 
her to employ a seamstress to do the plain sew- 
ing for which she has no leisure; and as Mrs. 
Jones is particular, the work never satisfies her, 
which naturally aggravates her placid temper. 

We sometimes differ, though in quite an affec- 
tionate way, as to the cheapness of auction goods. 
Once or twice, I have yielded—for even the best 
of husbands are dyspeptic and unjust sometimes 
—to the insane delusion that my wife might pos- 
sibly be in the wrong. I have, on such occa- 
sions, gently expostulated with her. But she 
invariably comes off conqueror. 

Our last controversy was about an extension- 
table. She had long desired such an article, 
but as we owned two excellent ordinary tables, 
Which had answered our purposes for several 
years, neither she, nor I, could see the necessity 
ofachange. Frequently, indeed, she would say 
to me, ‘‘It’s a pity somebody wouldn’t buy those 
tables, an extension one would be so much more 
convenient:” and I would invariably answer, 
“But as they won’t, my dear, we must get along 
the best way we can:” to which she would reply, 
snappishly, ‘To be sure, who ever said other- 
Vise:” and there the matter would drop. 

One day, however, she came home, saying, 

“Tye bought such a cheap extension-table, 
Smithy love. Only to think, twelve feet long, 
and made of the best walnut, and all for fifteen 
dollars. The auctioneer said the maker would 
lose twenty dollars on the table. We can now 
afford to send our old tables to a second-hand- 
farniture shop, for they’ll bring enough to pay 
for the extension-table, if not more.” 

Thad some misgivings about this, but deemed 
it most prudent to keep them to myself; for in 
the enthusiastic state in which Mary Ann was, 





it would have been cruel to contradict her. So 
we sit down to dinner, Mrs. Jones radiant with 
joy to such a degree, that the children were suf- 
fered to eat as much pie as they pleased, without 
a word being said about the unwholesomeness 
of pastry, an incident that had never occurred 
before. 

That night, when I came home to supper, I 
found the new extension-table ostentatiously 
displayed. I am not much of a mechanic, but 
the table seemed to me rather ricketty. I ven- 
tured to express my fears, on this point, but my 
wife re-assured me: and when I returned to the 
subject, a little after, tartly told me, ‘I didn’t 
know what I was talking about:” a conclusion 
to which I tacitly assented. 

Later in the evening, after the children were 
abed, Mary Ann asked me for five dollars to help 
pay for the extension-table. I inquired, in some 
surprise, if she had sold the old tables. She 
hesitated, then said she had; and finally con- 
fessed they had not brought as much as she ex- 
pected. 

“<I want five dollars still,” she said. ‘*But 
it will be a saving in the long run”—she spoke 
quite briskly now—‘‘for it took so much time to 
run out the two old tables, that we'll make up 
the price, in a year, in that way alone.” 

I said no more. Mary Ann spoke with deci- 
sion, and when people are decided, you may be 
sure they know better than you; for of course 
obstinacy and ignorance never go together. 

I could not conceal from myself that the new 
table grew more and more ricketty the longer 
it was used. But I never said so. I shook it 
slightly, now and then, at meals, to test its 
strength, however. One day, Mary Ann, no 
longer able to tolerate this conduct in silence, 
broke out, 

“Do now let that table alone, you Jones,” she 
said, sharply. ‘You've been trying to break 
it, ever since it came home; and you’ll do it, 
some day, see if you don’t.” 

One night we had a grand party. My wife, 
bless her economical heart, had been saving up 
for it, for nearly a year, or ever since Mrs. 
Skimpkins, next door, gave her famous soiree 
dansante. We issued a hundred invitations; had 
our confectionaries from the most —" 
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firm; and altogether did the thing quite gen- 
teelly. The entertainment would have been, as 
the French say, a decided ‘‘success,” but for an 
accident, of which, I unfortunately, as dear, 
truthful Mary Ann informed the company, was 
the proximate cause. 

The supper-table, groaning with ices, fruits, 
oysters and chicken-salad, and brilliant with a 
great pyramid of candies in the centre, was 
ready, at last, a master-piece of festal mag- 
nificence; the waiter had come to the parlor door 
to announce the fact; and the concluding whirl 
was being made by the waltzers, when there was 
a sudden crash, in the direction of the dining- 
room, as if the ceilings had fallen in, from roof 
to cellar, and the entire building might be ex- 
pected to follow. The ladies screamed; the 
fiddlers stopped; the waiter turned white with 
horror. I, with a few other gentlemen, rushed 
to see what was the matter. 

I had already foreboded the truth, and was 
not surprised, therefore, to see the ceiling un- 
hurt, but the table in ruins, Our new purchase 
—I say our, for Mary Ann is positive she bought 
the table only because I was always complaining 
of the old ones—had given way at both ends, as 
well as in the middle, so that oysters and ices, 
plates and glasses, liquids and solids lay in un- 
distinguishable confusion on the floor. 

We had no supper, that night. But, on the 
whole, the company behaved admirably. To 
that witty fellow, Joe Snarl, I owe it that there 





was such general good-humor; for no sooner did 
he see the wreck, than he clapped his hands and 
cried, ‘‘Bravo, Jones has given the greatest 
break-down of the season.” Of course, every- 
body knows that a party, in our town, is always 
called a break-down. You should have heard 
the laugh that followed Joe’s wit. 

Even Mary Ann laughed. I could see, how- 
ever, that it was only a surface laugh. But she 
behaved with wonderful tact. She ordered the 
fiddlers to strike up, with as much nonchalance 
as if that crash had not carried down, in the 
shape of crockery to be paid for, the household 
savings of two years to come. 

Yes! of more than two years. For I am still 
eating scant dinners, though more than that 
period has elapsed; and whenever I complain, 
Mrs. Jones has the same stereotyped answer. 

**You’ve nobody to thank but yourself. You 
made me buy the table, and then worked at it 
till it got to be good-for-nothing. I don’t com- 
plain, though I wasn’t to blame at all, and 
though I like good dinners as well as yourself. 
But it’s the way with you men.” 

_ My wife still goes to auction; still keeps a 
seamstress in consequence; and still has occa- 
sional catastropes, like ‘‘Jones’ great Break- 
down.” It was only last night that a chair gave 
way under me, and though I nearly broke my 
back, Mary Ann only said, ‘You’re always 
breaking chairs. You sit down like an elephant. 


* But it’s the way with you men.” 





THE OLD HOUSE. 


BY HATTIE BOOMER. 


We have shut up the dear old house to-day, 
And tied up the latch with a string— 

But ere I have turned from the loved doorway, 
A song in its praise I will sing. 

It was the dear house in which I was born, 
And tho’ it looks dingy and small— 

It was faded by many a pitiless storm, 
Through which it has sheltered us all. 


The mossy old roof—it has half fallen in— 
But oh! the bright dreams I have had, 
As untroubled beneath it—tucked in to my chin— 
I slept in my low cottage-bed. 
I cared not for storms—tho’ sometimes a clatter 
Forewarned it was not tempest-proof, 
And my fancies were sweet, when the rain with soft 
patter, 
Sang a lullaby song on the roof. 
The mad, merry romps we have had through this 
door, 





With brothers and sisters at play— 

We knew every nail in that old kitchen floor, 
And the knots which would always look grey. 

Despite of the drubbings which busy hands dealt 
If a holiday feast were in store— 

When we furnished the rooms—nor a hope ever felt, 
Nor a wish to have anything more. 

That damask rose there, by the window so low, 
Of all our glad Summer—the dower— 

A mother’s dear hands placed it there long ago, 
Ah! I well can remember the hour; 

It blooms brightly to-day by the sunshine refreshed, 
The frost, and the dew, and the rain— 

But those laboring hands are now crossed in the rest 
Which will never be broken again. 

Ah, forgive! but the old house is painfully dear— 
I'll sing not its praises to-day, 

But drop o’er its beauties an old-fashioned tear, 
And turn from its sunshine away. 





THE SONG-WRITE 


RS OF AMERICA. 


BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 


Porsy is the daughter of the gods. The 
divinest faculty of man is the gift of song. If 
there is anything that links us to the angels, it 
is our longing for supernal beauty—a longing 
which we seek to gratify in painting, in music, 
in earthly loveliness, but most of all in poetry. 
To the eye of the poet the commonest things of 
life have a beauty greater than the most beau- 
tiful things of earth to the eye of the uninspired. 
There is not a leaf that rustles in the wood, nor 
a wave that sparkles in the sun, nor a bird that 
sings in the thicket, nor a flower that lifts its 
face to the summer sky and smiles, but is love- 
lier to the poet than the most splendid pageant 
to the mere ‘‘hewer of wood and drawer of 
water” of earth. A ripple, a dew-drop, the 
tinkle of a waterfall, the shout of a child at 
play in the woods, the first star that glitters at 
evening, a wild pigeon on the wing, these, and 
ten thousand other things stir innumerable 
chords in the soul of the poet, wake visions of 
supernal beauty, and brace him for the ills and 
turmoil of life. Milton, blind and poor, was 
happier, we doubt not, than Charles upon his 
throne. 

But poetry, not only sheds its effulgence over 
the poet’s soul, it glorifies life for those who 
read it in all ages afterward. Achilles has been 
dead three thousand years, and the beauty of 
Brisaeis has mouldered into dust; but we still 
hear him lamenting, by the ‘ever-sounding 
sea,” for his lost and lovely captive. The shriek 
of Laocoon, as the serpent crunched his little 
ones, still rings in our ears, though Ilium has 
been a ruin for centuries, though the language 
of Virgil is dead. Beatrice smiles, up in heaven, 
for us, as she smiled, saint-like, for Dante. The 
vision of Eve, as she rose, in matchless grace 
and beauty, before the mental sight of Milton, 
is a heritage for all time. With Rosalind we 
have roamed in the forest of Ardennes. We 
have seen the spotless Imogen asleep: ‘‘’tis her $ 
breath perfumes the chamber.” We have been } 
spectators of Richard’s midnight terrors; have } 
heard Lady Macbeth’s ‘‘out, out damned spot;” ; 
have soared with Ariel to the skies; have wept 
over the dead Cordelia. 

The song-writer, though he gives us no such 
Visions as these, is as much of a poet as the? 





composer of an epic. His department is a dif- 
ferent one, but in that department he may dis- 
play equal genius. The true song is music and 
poetry melted into one. It appeals, unlike the 
epic, to two distinct elements of our nature. 
There are hundreds of poems, which their 
authors call songs, that have no title, critically 
speaking, to the name. A lyric, to be perfect, 
should have but one main thought; should go 
at once to the theme; should be clothed in lan- 
guage alike terse and polished; and should burn 
with passion, or melt with tenderness, as the 
subject demands. America, young as she is, 
can boast many true lyrics. At the risk of 
being considered invidious, we shall proceed to 
verify this assertion, by selecting a few out of 
the hundreds published. 

Foremost, both on account of its merit and the 
period at which it was written, we quote an ex- 
quisite song by Dr. Shaw.: This gentleman died 
in 1809, and the song that follows was written 
many years before. It has touches in it that 
equal Shakspeare, and is, perhaps, surpassed by 
few lyrics of the kind in the language. 

SONG. 


“Who has robb’d the ocean cave, 
To tinge thy lips with coral hue? 
Who from India’s distant wave, 
For thee, those pearly treasures drew? 
Who, from yonder orient sky, 
Stole the morning of thine eye? 


Thousand charms, thy form to deck, 
From sea, and earth, and air are torn; 
Roses bloom upon thy cheek, 
On thy breath their fragrance borne. 
Guard thy bosom from the day, 
, Lest thy snows should melt away. 


But one charm remains behind, 
Which mute earth can ne’er impart; 
Nor in ocean wilt thou find, 
Nor in the circling air a heart: 
Fairest, wouldst thou perfect be, 
Take, oh, take that heart from me.” 


But the best of our song-writers, perhaps, is 
Pinckney. He had that combined simplicity and 
finish—that rare union of the two highest merits 
of a song—which distinguishes the old masters. 
Here is one of his shorter lyrics. 

SONG. 
“We break the glass, whose sacred wine, 
To some beloved health we drain. 


Lest future pledges, less divine, 
Should e’er the hallow’d toy profane; 
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And thus I broke a heart that pour’d 
Its tide of feelings out for thee, 
In draughts, by after-times deplored, 

Yet dear to memory. 


But still the old, impassion’d ways 
And habits of the mind remain, 
And still unhappy light displays 
Thine image chamber’d in my brain, 
And still it looks as when the hours 
Went by like flights of singing birds, 
Or that soft chain of spoken flowers, 
And airy gems—thy words.” 


And here is another. 
he rhapsodizes! 


SERENADE. 


With what easy grace 


“Look out upon the stars, my love, 
And shame them with thine eyes, 
On which, than on the lights above, 
There hang more destinies. 
Night’s beauty is the harmony 
Of blending shades and light; 
Then, lady, up—look out, and be 
A sister to the night!— 


Sleep not !—thine image wakes for aye 
Within my watching breast: 

Sleep not!—from her soft sleep should fly, 
Who robs all hearts of rest. 

Nay, lady, from thy slumbers break, 
And make this darkness gay 

With looks, whose brightness well might make 
Of darker nights a day.” 


Charles Fenno Hoffman was popular in his 


day. He differs from Pinkney in not having the 
ars celare artem. The songs of the first, though 
often ornate in details, have, in general, a chaste 
and severe simplicity. In Hoffman’s songs there 
is no such thing as simplicity. They are all 
“sparkling and bright” as the wine he loves to 


commemorate, or the bright eyes it is his delight } 


to extol. He resembles Tom Moore too much. 
His best lyric is the following. 


SPARKLING AND BRIGHT. 


“ Sparkling and bright in liquid light 
Does the wine our goblets gleam in, 
With hue as red as the rosy bed 
Which a bee would choose to dream in. 
Then fill to-night with hearts as light, 
To loves as gay and fleeting 
As bubbles that swim on the beaker’s brim, 
And break on the lips while meeting. 


Oh! if Mirth might arrest the flight 
Of Time through Life’s dominions, 
We here awhile would now beguile 
The greybeard of his pinions, 
To drink to-night with hearts as light, 
To loves as gay and fleeting 
As bubbles that swim on the beaker’s brim, 
And break on the lips while meeting. 


But since delight can’t tempt the wight, 
Nor fond regret delay him, 
Nor Love himself can hold the elf, 
Nor sober Friendship stay him, 
We'll drink to-night with hearts as light, 
To loves as gay and fleeting, 
As bubbles that swim on the beaker’s brim, 
And break on the lips while meeting.” 


P. Pendleton Coke has written several ex- 
quisite lyrics, of which one, at least, is almost 
without a rival. It has haunted us for years. 
Often, as twilight draws on, we find ourself un- 
consciously “crooning” it. 


FLORENCE VANE. 


“T loved thee long and dearly, 
Florence Vane; 

My life’s bright dream and early 
Hath come again; 

I renew, in my fond vision, 
My heart's dear pain, 

My hopes and thy derision, 
Florence Vane. 


The ruin, lone and hoary, 
The ruin old 
Where thou didst hark my story, 
At even told— 
That spot—the hues Elysian 
Of sky and plain— 
I treasure in my vision, 
Florence Vane. 


Thou wast lovelier than the roses 
In their prime ; 

Thy voice excell’d the closes 
Of sweetest rhyme; 

Thy heart was as a river’ 
Without a main, 

Wouid I had loved thee never, 
Florence Vane! 


But, fairest, coldest, wonder ! 
Thy glorious clay 

Lieth the green sod under— 
Alas, the day! 

And it boots not to remember 
Thy disdain— 

To quicken love’s pale ember, 
Florence Vane. 


The lilies of the valley 
By young graves weep 

The daisies love to dally 
Where maidens sleep ; 

May their bloom, in beauty vying, 
Never wane 

Where thine earthly part is lying, 
Florence Vane !” 


Of a homelier type is Woodworth’s ‘ Bucket.” 
This song is known from Louisiana to Maine, 
‘and will live long after more pretentious ones 
are forgotten. A lyric, which can thus pene- 
trate to the hearts of the masses is one of high 
merit in its way, although it may be deficient in 





$that exquisite finish a highly cultivated mind 
desires. 


THE BUCKET. 


“ How dear to this heart are the scenes of my child- 
hood! 
When fond recollection presents them to view; 
The orchard, the meadow, the deep tangled wild 
wood, 
And every loved spot which my infancy knew; 
The wide-spreading pond, and the mill which stood 
y it, 
The bridge, and the rock where the cataract fell ; 
The cot of my father, the dairy-house nigh it, 





And e’en the rude bucket which hung in the well. 
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The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 
The moss-covered bucket which hung in the well. 


That moss-cover’d vessel I hail as a treasure, 
For often at noon, when return’d from the field, 
I found it the source of an exquisite pleasure, 
The purest and sweetest that Nature can yield. 
How ardent [ seized it with hands that were glowing, 
How quick to the white pebbled bottom it fell, 
Then soon with the emblem of truth overflowing, 
And dripping with coolness, it rose from the well. 
The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 
The moss-cover’d bucket arose from the well. 


How sweet from the green mossy brim to receive it, 
As, poised on the curb, it inclined to my lips; 

Not a full blushing goblet could tempt me to leave it, 
Though fill’d with the nectar that Jupiter sips. 





And now, far removed from the loves situation, 
The tear of regret will intrusively swell, 

As fancy reverts to my father’s plantation, 
And sighs for the bucket which hung in the well. 
The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 
The moss-cover’d bucket which hangs in his well.” 


We might quote others of the ‘Songs of 
America.” But we forbear. Our space is out. 
In what we have given, we have sought to re- 
present, so to speak, different schools. To quote 
specimens even of all the really good lyrists of 
our country would demand more room than we 
can afford, just now. 





MEMORY. 


BY GERAL SIDNEY. 


I po not mourn my growing old, 

The smouldering of my passion’s fires, 
My warm impulses waxing cold, 

The unattainment of desires. 


For Memory hath given power 
To draw a screen before to-day, 

To hide the cares which blight its flowers, 
To shut the flowers too away— 


And then to throw back, fold on fold 

The shrouds from dead delights—to pour 
Into their veins, nerveless and cold, 

The quickening tide of life once more. 


With but a breath to waken bloom 

From leafless Autumn boughs, and bring 
Upon the Winter’s apathy 

The passionate surprise of Spring. 





She giveth up unto my clasp 
White fingers, thrilling every vein; 
Eyes to my gaze, whose tenderness 
Colored the Heaven of my brain. 


And hours I sit and lose myself, 
And all I know of outward things, 
Tranced in deliriousness of joy, 
Listening the music that she brings. 


And oh! ’tis then, and only then, 
My eyes forget, in smiles, to weep; 

And I that hers for many years 
Have sunken in a sightless sleep. 


And that the fingers, soft and warm, 
I hold such willing captives, fold 
Their skeletons beneath a lid 
Under the church-yard sods and mould. 





THE PRAYER 


BY EVA EVEEBGREEN. 


Litt. hands all meekly folded, 
O’er the bosom pure and fair; 

Eyes so earnestly uplifted, 
Heedeth not the evening air. 


Heedeth not the air that lifteth, 
Curls all golden from the brow, 
White and smooth as purest marble; 
Lips low breathing—listen now. 


“Father, thou who dwellest in Heaven, 
Heed, oh! heed! my feeble prayer; 
Let my sins be all forgiven, 
Keep me in this world of care. 


I, by mother’s grave am kneeling, 
I, an orphan drearily; 





I, my loneliness e’er feeling, 
Fain would ask to be with thee.” 


Was the earnest prayer e’er answered? 
Did the Father, pitying, take 

Home that sinless child to Heaven? 
Bid her in his arms awake? 


Morning came with sunbeams gleam?;z, 
*Mid the mass of golden hair, 

Clustered ‘round the brow of marble, 
*Round the brow so pure and fair. 


Ellie heedeth not the stranger; 
Heedeth not the cold world’s care; 
Safe in Jesus’ arms enfolded, 
Lieth sweetly dreaming there. 





NET FOR THE HAIR. 


BY MRS. PULLAN. 


MarertAts.—Three good skeins of scarlet or § 
blue netting silk; elastic ribbon, and tassels to} increasing two chain at every round, so that 9 


correspond; crochet hook, No. 12. 
Make 6 chain, and form them into a round. 
1st.—1 te. into every chain, and 1 ch. after 
every tc., thus making 12 stitches in the round. 
2nd.—1 te. on one chain, 3 ch., miss tc. stitch. 
Bepeat. 


5th to 10th rounds inclusive.—Like the last, 


ch. are made in the 5th and 19 in the 10th 
round. 
11th.— te., 3 ch., miss 8. Repeat. 
12th.—x 8 te. on 3 ch. 3 ch., miss 3, x repent. 
18th.—x 4 te., 4 ch., miss 4, x repeat. 
14th.—x 4 tc. on 4 ch., 5 ch., miss 4, x re- 


8rd.—x 1 tc. on the centre of the loop, 5 ch., } peat. 


x repeat. 
4th.—x 1 tc. on centre of loop, 7 ch. x repeat. 


The elastic ribbon is to be run in the 11th 
round, and tassels fastened to hang over the ear. 





KNITTED POLKA. 


BY SARAH COPLEY. 


Marerrats.—One lb. of purple fleecy wool, 
4 thread, and of three shades of green ditto 4 
oz. each, 2 bone needles No. 8, and 2 of No. 4, 
coarse bone crochet hook. 

Begin at the waist by casting on 168 stitches 
with the fine needles, and knit in brioche stitch 
from the waist to within two inches of the arm. 
The length knitted must depend, of course, on 
the size of the person. Do two inches more 
with the coarse needles. Then knit 62 rows at 
one —— 42 stitches, which will form as 





much of one front as will reach to the shoulder. 
At that side of the front which will join to the 
back, you will then diminish one stitch every 
two rows, and do twelve rows before you cast off 
any at the other side of the piece. Then take in 
one at the end of every row until only one stitch 
is left, cast that off, and one side of the front is 
completed. 

Take off 42 stitches for the other front, and 
knit them in the same way, to make the two 
correspond. 
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For the back, knit the remaining 84 stitches, 
backward and forward, for 62 rows. Then, every 
alternate row, knit 2 together at the beginning and 
end, until 16 stitches only are left, cast them off. 

For tHE CoLttar.—With the fine needles, cast 
on 87 stitches, and knit 18 rows, knitting two 
together at the beginning of every row. Cast 
off, join the shoulders together, and sew this 
collar round the neck, 

SizeEves.—Coarse needles. Cast on 84 stitches. 
Knit enough to go round the arm comfortably 
over the sleeve of the dress, casting off 30 stitches 
when sufficient is done for the width round the 
wrist, and gradually casting off 10 more before 
coming to the widest part round the upper part 
of the arm. 

As brioche knitting is the same on both sides, 
the sleeves may be done alike, and the second 
afterward turned. The cast off part goes at the 
nack of the arm. 





For tHe Jacket.—Cast on, with the coarse 
needles, 168 stitches. Knit two plain rows. 

8rd.—x knit two together, pass the wool twice 
round the needle, x; repeat. Knit two together 
at the end. 

4th.—Purled. 

Knit 40 rows in brioche, knitting two together 
at the beginning of row. Cast off. 

Sew this to the wrist of the polka; put in the 
sleeves, and trim this, With the lightest green 
work sc, all round the polka, and the wrists. 

2nd.—2 de., 2 ch., miss 2, Repeat all round, 
but without missing any of the corners. 

8rd.—2 dc., on 2 ch., 2 ch., miss 2; repeat, 
with the same exception as before. 

With the next shade of green, repeat the two 
rows, and also with the darkest. Work a round 
of sc. in every stitch, and fasten off. Trim with 
buttons, loops, and girdle. 
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STITCHES IN FANCY NEEDLE-WORK. 


BY MRS. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 


In order to render the elementary stitches of 
fancy needlework as easy of acquirement as pos- 
sible, we have prepared the following diagram. 
The lines represent the threads on the canvas, 
the squares numbered being the holes formed by 
the intersection of the threads. 
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By following the directions, we shall now pro- 
ceed to give, any lady will be able work any of 
the stitches used in fancy needlework. 

Tent Sritcn.—Work the cross way of the 
convas, bringing your needle up through the 

diagram, No. 2 down 11, 

one stitch; up 8 down 12, 

up 4 down 13, and so 
continue to the end. This stitch is proper for 
grounding, and for groups of flowers; but in the 
latter case, it will produce the best effect if the 
flowers are done in tent stitch, and the grounding 
in tent cross stitch (which is the same as tent 
stitch, only crossed.) 

Cross Strrco—Is the same as marking stitch ; 
bring your needle up 21 down 8, up 28 down 1, 

one stitch, up 41 down 28, up 43 

down 21, and so continue till your 

work is finished. All the stitches 

must incline to the right, or the 
work will appear imperfect and unsightly. 

Dovstx Cross Stitce.—This is a stitch very 
easy of execution. Bring your needle up No. 

41, over four threads, down 5, 

04 up 1, down 45, up 48 down 25, 

up 8 down 25, up 3 down 21, 
up 43 down 21, one stitch. 
Four, six, or eight threads 
may be taken in depth, and two in width, ac- 
= taste may suggest. This is an admi- 
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rable stitch for large pieces of work. Gold thread 
introduced between each row is a desirable addi- 
tion to its attractive beauty. 
Srraicut Cross Srircu.—This is a new in- 
vention, and has a pretty appearance. Bring 
mgrere your needle up No. 11 down 13, up 2 
um down 22, one stitch; up 31 down 38, 
up 22 down 42, and so on in like man-| 
ner, till the work is finished. 
Dovsix Strareut Cross Strrcu.—Bring your, 
needle up No. 8 down 48, up 21 down 25, up 1 
down 82, up 12 down 84, one stitch. 
Owing to the number of times the 
wool is crossed, each stitch has 
a very bead-like appearance. A 
piece wholly worked in this, has 
an admirable effect. 
Gosetin Stitcu.—This truly beautiful stitch 
is especially calculated for working 
Hon canvas traced with flowers, 
leaves, &c.; and also for working 
designs, copied from oil paintings. Bring your 
needle up No. 2 down 21, one stitch, up 3 down 
22, up 4 down 23, and so on to the end of the 
row. The stitches may be taken either in height 
or width, as may best accord with the taste, or 
with the subject represented. 
Inisa Sritcu.—Bring your needle up No. 1 
over four threads down 41, one stitch back two 
threads, up 22 down 62, up 43 
(observe this is in a line with 41) 
down 83, up 64 (in a line with 62) 
down 104, up 102 down 62, up 81 
down 41, continuing thus over the 
square. The spaces left between 
every other stitch must be filled up 
with half stitches, for instance, up 81 down 101, 
up 83 down 103. It is also sometimes worked 
covering six and eight threads of the canvas at 
a time, coming back three or four threads, in 
the same proportion as the directions given. 
This stitch is proper for grounding, when the 
design is worked in tent or cross stitch; and the 
effect would be heightened by two strongly con- 
trasted shades of the same color. It can be ap- 
plied to a great variety of devices, diamonds and 
vandykes for example, and many others whieh 
will suggest themselves to the fair votaries of 
this delightful art. It looks pretty, and is easy 
of execution. 
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Basket Srirox.—This is the same as Irish 
stitch, but the arrangement is different. Work 
three stitches over two threads; 
these are called short stitches; and 
then the long ones are formed by 
working three over six threads, 
the centre of which are the two on 
which the short stitches were worked. Thus 
you must continue the short and long stitches 
alternately, until you have finished the row. In 
the next, the long stitches must come under the 
short ones; and this diversity must be kept up 
until all the rows are completed. To finish the 
pattern, you have only to run a loose film of wool 
under the long stitches on each of the short ones, 
and the task is done. 
Featuer Stitcu.—This, as its name implies, 
‘ has a light and feathery appearance, and will 
be found proper for any work in 
A which lightness should predomi- 
nate. You must proceed as in 
tent stitch, and work over twelve 
threads or less, but not more; then 
bring your needle out one’ thread 
below, and cross on each side of 
your straight stitch: you must so continue, 
taking care to drop a thread in height and keep- 
ing the bottom even with the long stitch with 
which you began. 
ten threads on the cross, which will make a 
square: of course you must, in the same manner, 
form all the squares necessary to complete the 
row. You can vary the pattern considerably by 
making the edges irregular, which is done by 
lowering your slant stitches, the first one two, 
and the next one thread, and so proceeding. 
This will, in our opinion, improve the appear- 
ance of the work. You can introduce as many 
shades as you please, only taking care that a 
proper contrast is duly preserved. You finish 
by stitching up the centre of each row on a 
single thread. For this purpose,-silk or gold 
thread may be introduced with advantage. It 
should be remarked, that each row must be 
worked the contrary way to the one that pre- 
ceded it, so that the wide and narrow portions 
may meet and blend with each other. 
Point Stircu.—To work this stitch, take four 
threads straight way of the canvas, and bring 
the needle three steps up, 
and so proceed until your 
point is of a sufficient depth. 
This stitch looks pretty, 
worked in different and well 
contrasted shades, and may be applied to many 
useful and ornamental purposes. 
Quzzn Sritcu.—Work over four threads in 
Vou. XXXII.—20 


Thus proceed until you have’ 





height and two in width, crossing 
from right to left, and back again. 
Finish each row by a stitch across, 
between them, taking a thread of 
each, and, of course, working upon 
two threads. This is a very neat stitch. 
QurEn’s Vanprkz.—This is supposed to be 
the invention of Princess Clementina, one of the 
wegen ‘daughters, we believe, of a king of 
mui France. Take iwelve threads, and 
f reduce two each stitch, until the 
length and breadth are in con- 
formity. It can be introduced into a variety of 
work, and looks well. 
Srxciz Piair StircH.—Pass the needle across 
the canvas through two threads, from right to 
, left; you then cross four threads down- 
yimea, Ward, and pass the needle as before; 
4 then cross upward over two threads 
; fA asilant, and again pass over four 
threads, always working downward, 
and passing the needle from right to left across 
two threads, until the row is completed as far as 
you desire. 
Dovstz Piair Srircu.—This stitch is from 
left to right across four threads aslant down- 


x? the needle passing out at the left, in 

¥ the middle of the four threads just 

84 crossed, and so continue working 
downward, until you have finished the pattern. 

Vetver Srircu.—This is a combination of 

cross stitch and queen stitch, and is very orna- 


mental when properly done. You work in plain 
cross stitch, then leave three threads, and again 
work three rows as before; thus proceed until 
your canvas is covered, leaving three threads 
between every triple row of cross stitch. Then 
across the rows work in queen stitch with double 
wool; but instead of taking two distinct threads 
for each stitch, you may take one thread of the 
preceding stitch; this will give an added thick- 
ness to your work. It will be advisable to work 
the wool over slips of card or parchment, as 
doing so will make it better to cut. If you work 
it in squares, they should not be larger than 
seventeen stitches; and to look well, the squares 
must each be placed the contrary way to the 
other. 

Atorrins Work.—This work much resembles 
a Venitian carpet, but is finer; it looks best done 
in very small patterns. It is worked over cotton 
piping cord, the straight way of the corners; the 
stitches are over three threads. Your work as 
in raised work, putting the colors in as you 
come to them, and counting three stitches in 
width, as one stitch when you are working 
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Berlin pattern. The paper canvas is No. 45 and ; prefer and shade in accordance with the subject. 

the cord 00. It is proper for table mats and ; In these, and ornamental borders, &,, there ig 

other thick kinds of work. much room for. the development of taste and 
To Fit up Connzrs.—Work in any stitch you ? judgment. 
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A CAP FOR A BOY. 


BY SARAH COPLEY. 


Marerr1ats.—Pins No.7. Double Berlin wool 
or single wool worked double. 

NV. B.—The following size is for a boy from 
three years old to eight or nine, but the cap is 
worn by gentlemen, and much approved. For 
that purpose cast on twelve stitches more than 
here directed, and work one pattern (four rows) 
more in the depth of the head-piece. In other 
respects the same, as the top quarters will be 
necessarily enlarged by the additional size round 
the head. It also makes a pretty head-dress for 
a baby. In that case cast on twelve stitches less 
than the following directions, and work one pat- 
tern less in the depth of the head-piece. As to 
color—for a baby, white wool, with seams of the 


same, or of royal blue or scarlet, white chenille } 


tassel. For an older boy, black, with gold color 
seams and tassel; or shades of sable brown with 
seams of royal blue; tassel, dark brown or black. 
The latter color is generally preferred by gen- 
tlemen. It is not particular that a shade be 
commenced with a row. The wool may be joined 
in lengths of a skein, from dark to light, and 
back to dark, and repeated as required. 

Cast on seventy-nine stitches. 

1st. row knit. 

2nd slip first stitch ||: T :|] to end of row. 

8rd slip first stitch ||: K loop between stitches 
K regular stitch :]]. 


4th purl—one pattern is now completed. 

5th knit. 

6th K2 ||: T :|| K last stitch. 

7th K2 |j: K loop K stitch :|| end K2. 

8th purl. 

Repeat these eight rows twice (three times in 
all) and from 1st to 4th once more, making ip 
the whole twenty-eight rows. Now fasten on 
the bead color. K two rows P1 Kl. This forms 
the bead or welt, between the head piece and 
crown. Return to the ground color:— 

Knit 1 row. 

2nd-Kl ||: O K ;{] to the end of the row, in- 
creasing the number of stitches to one hundred 
and sixty-seven. 

8rd knit, 4th purl, 5th knit. 

6th commence a pattern, as 2nd row in head- 
piece. 

10th the same as 6th row in head-piece. 

14th the same as 2nd row in head-piece. 

17th (the last of the pattern commenced 14th 
row) the. bead color is to be introduced to form 
the quarters. For this purpose, if double Berlin 
wool is used, cut six lengths of a yard and a 
quarter. If single Berlin is used double, cut 
two skeins, each in three lengths, bring the ends 
of each together, and at the proper places fix 
one on securely by tying to the ground wool on 
the wrong side. Work the 17th row thus ||: P 
24; fasten on bead wool and P2 :|| repeat this 
five times (six in all) and finish the row with Pl 
4in ground color: 

18th* Kl ground color ||: P2 bead color K24 
ground color :|| 4. B.—In changing the colors, 
be careful always to bring the wool to be used, 
round the wool laid down on the wrong side. 

; 19th and 20th (pattern rows) work same as 
:2nd and 8rd of head-piece, only ——s to 
work the two bead stitches in their proper place, 


purling them in the front rows and knitting them 
in the back rows, so as to make all the working 
of those two stitches appear on the right side. 
21st (commence reducing the quarters) thus ||; 
Tp Tp-P16 Tp\Tp K2,bead color :|| end with P 
ground color. 
22nd KI ||: P2 bead color K20 :|j. 


* This single stitch is intended to preserve the 
compact appearance of the bead, and also to form a 
selvedge to sew to the other edge in makin Md 
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28rd ||: slip first ||: T :]| nine times Kl. K2 
bead color :|j end with Kl. 

24th ||: Ki ||: P2 bead color K2 K loop K stitch 
nine times :|]. 

25th ||: Tp Tp P12 Tp Tp K2 bead coler :|| end 
with KI. 

26th knit, except the bead stitches, which purl. 

27th ||: K2 T seven times K2 bead color :|} end 
with Kl. 

28th Kl |): P2 bead color K2 K loop K stitch 
seven times :|]. 

29th ||: Tp Tp P8 Tp Tp K2 bead color :|| end 
with Kl. 

80th KI ||: P2 bead color K12 |]. 

81st ||: slip one T five times Kl K2 bead color 
} end with Kl. 

82nd KI ||: P2 bead color K2 K loop and K 
stitch five times :|]. 

88rd ||: Tp Tp P4 Tp Tp K2 bead color :|| end 
with Kl. 

84th ||: Kl ||: P2 bead color K8 =|}. 

85th ||: K2 T three times K2'bead color :|| end 
with KI. 

86th Kl ||: P2 bead color K2 K loop and K 
stitch three times :||. 


; 





87th ||: Tp Tp Tp Tp K2 bead color :|| end 
with KI, 

88th Ki]: P2 bead color K4 :'|]. 

89th ||: K T K K2 bead color :|| end with Kl. 

40th Ki ||: P2 bead color K2 K loop and K 
stitch :||. 

41st ||: Tp Tp T bead color :|] end with KI. 
The stitches are now reduced to nineteen. 

42nd knit as one the first stitch and the head 
stitch. T K bead color T K bead T K bead T K 
bead T K bead T, which redaces to 12 stitches. 

48rd begin at the other end, and cast off with 
the bead color, in every stitch taking as one a 
bead color and a ground color stitch. Fasten 
off on the wrong side by tying together very 
securely two ends of the bead wool that are 
opposite to each other, thus, the first with the 
fourth, second with fifth, third with sixth. 

Pick up the stitches first cast on, and with the 
bead color work on them four rows, thus: knit 
two rows, purl one row, knit one row, cast off 
loosely, Sew up the cap, taking care to match 
neatly both the beads and the pattern. Finish 
at top with tassel. 





VARIETIES IN EMBROIDERY. 


SILK EMBROIDERY FOR BABY’S BLANKET. 


EDGING. 
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HOW TO MAKE ONE’S OWN DRESSES. 





Peruars in no other instance is the taste of 
the day more marked in its character of im- 
provement than in the decorations of the head. 
Those who look at the portraits taken during 
_the early part of the present century, cannot 
but be struck with the vast superiority which 
the present era exhibits over the past. Our 
manifest return to something like an approxi- 
mation to classical models itself, furnishes evi- 
dence of the refining advance and progression 
of feminine taste, thus marking itself by making 
modern fashion take lessons from ancient art. 

One of the prettiest and simplest substitutes 
for the elaborate cap is the light net-work of 
beads which we have given in our illustration, 
on the other page. 

It is commenced by attaching a row of loops of 
beads to the edge of a narrow ribbon, and adding 
successive loops by taking up the centre bead 
of each of these, and so continuing until the re- 
quisite depth is attained. In doing this, it is 


necessary to leave off the end loop of the rows, 
so as to form the fan shape when the net-work 
is spread out. The hanging circlets are formed 
by threading the beads on hair wire and closing 
them neatly after each has been passed through 
its predecessor, the first of all being linked into 
the lower loop of the net-work. These falling 
together gracefully at the back of the head have 
a very pretty effédt. The ribbon on which the 
work has béet commenced, is then to be sewn 
over eithet # cap spring ot wire, and 4 plait of 
beads laid over it, which forms the front of the 
head-dress. 

|} ‘These Bead-Net Head-Dresses are very pretty 
made in rather small, black beads, and in this 
way can be worn with any dress. If intended 
for a fuller toilet, small pearl beads have a very 
elegant effect. It must not be forgotten, how- 
ever, that these last are liable to break with 
very slight pressure, and in this respect are, 





therefore, not quite so eligible. 





HOW TO MAKE ON 


E’S OWN DRESSES. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


Ws give, this month, two diagrams. The first 
is for a Waite CashmeRE PALETOT FOR A LITTLE 
Gret or Four Years Otp, as represented in the 


annexed figure. It is decorated with two rows 


of large white buttons. A narrow turn-down 
collar. Sleeves widening at bottom, with a deep 
cuff and two buttons. The dress may be made 
of white quilting if necessary. 

No. 1. Front. 

No. 2. Side-piece of back. 

No. 3. Back. 

No. 4. Skirt of paletot. 

No. 5. Pocket. 

No. 6. Sleeve. The cuff is marked by two 
dashes. 

No. 7. Collar. 

The second is a Comptets Costume ror A 
LittLe Boy or Four Ygaks Oxp, to be made of 
Kersymere, and trimmed with several rows of 
braid. According to taste the braid may be 
arranged in stars, squares or lozenges. 

No. 1. Forepart of a sack-paletot. 

No. 2. Back (half.) 

No. 8, Sleeve (half.) 

No. 4. Collar (half.) 

No. 5. Tousers, completing the costume. The 
trousers should be made of the same material as 
the paletot; they open in front and are drawn 
round the top. On each side of the trousers 
there must be an ornament in the same style as 





on the paletot. 








DIAGRAMS. 
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DIAGRAM FOR LITTLE GIRL’S PALETOT. 
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DIAGRAM FOR LITTLE BOY’S COSTUME. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Success or “Perersoy”—Our UnequaLtep List 
or Conrrisutors.—The approaching end of the year 
reminds us that we ought to express our thanks to 
the ladies, for the generous manner in which they 
have sustained “Peterson’s Magazine.” From the 
very first our periodical has been atriumph. That 
can be said of it, which cannot be said of any other 
Magazine: that its circulation has increased, with 
every volume, and never declined. Other periodicals 
fluctuate; “ Peterson” does not. We shall close 1857 
with a circulation nearly double what it was in 1856. 
We owe this remarkable success to the enthusiasm of 
the ladies in favor of “Peterson!” And that enthu- 
siasm is caused by the scrupulous care we have taken 
to falfil our promises; by the novelties we are con- 
stantly introducing; by the eminently useful cha- 
racter of our Receipts, Work-Table, &c.; and by the 
general superiority of our steel-plates, fashions, mez- 
zotints, and colored embroidery patterns. But, per- 
haps, we owe it still more to the excellence of our 
literary articles, which are acknowledged to excel 
those in any other ladies” Magazine. 

By careful winnowing, we have got together a list 
of contributors, such as would make the fortunes of 
any two ordinary Magazines. Alice Cary, V. F. 
Townsend, E. L. Chandler, Anna Bache, Hetty 
Holyoke, A. L. Otis, BE. W. Dewees, M. A. Denison, 
Carry Stanley, E. J. Cate, T. S. Arthur, Frank Lee 
Benedict, Clara Moreton, Clara Augusta, Martha 
Russell, Mary W. Janvrin, and others familiar to 


our readers, are all first class Magazine writers. It?’ 


is through their valuable aid, that we are able to 
make “ Peterson” what it is. Whenever a new writer 





TABLE, 


A Brr or Gotp.—Thackeray has made many capi- 
tal hits, bat none superior to the following :—“It is 
better,” he says, addressing young men, “for you to 
pass an evening once or twice a week in a lady’s 
drawing-room, even though the conversation is rather 
slow, and you know the girls’ songs by heart, than 
in a club, tavern, or in the pit of a theatre. All 
amusements of youth, to which women are not ad- 
mitted, are deleterious in their nature. All men who 
avoid female society have dull perceptions, and are 
stupid, or have stupid or gross tastes, and revolt 
against what is pure. Your club swaggerers, who 
are sucking the butts of billiard-cues all night, call 
female society insipid. Beauty has no charms for a 
blind man; music does not please a poor beast, who 
does not know one tune from another; and as a true 
epicure is hardly ever tired of water-anchovy and 
brown-bread and butter, I protest I can sit all night 
talking to a well-regulated, kindly woman, about her 
girl coming out, or her boy at Eton, and like the 
evening’s entertainment. One of the great benefits 
man may derive from women’s ‘society is, that he is 
bound to be respectful to them. The habit is of 
great good to your moral man, depend upon it. Our 
education makes us the most eminently selfish men 
in the world. We fight for ourselves, we yawn for 
ourselves, we light our pipes and say we won’t go 
out, and prefer ourselves and our ease; and the 
greatest good that comes to man from woman’s 
society is, that he has to think of somebody besides 
himself, to whom he is bound to be constantly atten- 
tive and respectful.” 


Tue Best.—Says the Skaneateles (N. Y.) Demo- 


appears, who is worthy of “Peterson,” we lose no } crat:—“Peterson’s Magazine for October, 1857, is 


time in engaging him or her. 


already upon our table. Such plates, and such a 


For 1858 we expect to publish a better Magazine } quantity of reading, for two dollars a year, tran- 


than ever, especially in the literary department. We 


scends all we ever saw in the periodical line. There 


shall not, however, interfere with variety, by printing } is always a freshness about the stories in Peterson, 


too many long stories. We intend to put into each 
number of “Peterson” as many single stories as 
any cotemporary averages, and give our continued 
novelets extra. In this way the Magazine will be 
indispensable to every lady of taste in literature. 


“Sweer Stxteen.”—Our principal October em- 
bellishment was very much admired. The editor of 
the Journal, at Lykenstown, Pa., says:—“It is so 
much to our taste, that we are almost in love with 
it. It represents a girl so entirely different from the 
usual pictured impossibilities of Magazine Beauiies— 
so full of fun, frolic and mischief, that one could 
readily believe her his own ‘pet cousin,’ and act 
accordingly.” A fair lady, at our elbow, asks if that 
editor “isn’t a bachelor?” 
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that causes them to be sought after and read by 

lovers of the beautiful. It is undoubtedly the best 

Ladies’ Magazine published.” 

Wirry Resomsper.—The following is neat enough 
to preserve. 

Said Anna’s preceptor—“A kiss is a noun, 

But tell me if proper or common,” he cried. 

With cheeks of vermillion and eyelids cast down, 
“’Tis both commoy and proper,” the pupil replied. 
Srircnes 1n Fancy Neepteworx.—As we have 

been asked, frequently, by new beginners in em- 

broidery, for descriptions of the stitches in fancy 
needlework, we give an article, on this subject, pro- 
perly illustrsted, on a former page. 
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InuustrateD Duopgcmo Epition or Dickxens— 
CompLeteD.—“The writings of Dickens’ have so 
truly become an integral and a permanent part of 
Saxon literature,” says a cotemporary, “that no 
library, ambitious of deserving the name, can be 
without them.” Never was truer word written. 
Take them all in all, the novels of Dickens are 
without e@ rival in the language, for fun, pathos and 
elevated sentiment. It is impossible to read them 
without becoming better. In every chapter, be its 
subject grave or gay, we realize that the author’s 
aim is human advancement. Dickens writes, not 
only to delight, but to enlighten the reader. Yet, 
as mere works of amusement, how wonderful these 
novels are! Who has not choked with laughter 
over “Pickwick?” We never think of Dick Snivel- 
ler, though it is years since we read “The Old Cu- 
riosity Shop,” without a smile. What inimitable 
characters are Susan Nipper, Sary Gamp, Mr. Micaw- 
ber, Toots, et id omme genus! Nor is Dickens less 
powerful in moving tears. To all time, and in every 
human heart, little Nell will be a sacred memory. 

The “Illustrated Duodecimo Edition” of this 
writer, which T. B. Peterson began to publish about 
a year ago, is now completed. It is acknowledged 
to be the best, in either the United States or Eng- 
land. The Dollar Newspaper says of it, in a notice 
of “Martin Chuzzlewit:”—“T. B. Peterson in his 
serial publications, is unlike many other publishers, 
who expend liberally on one or two of their first 
numbers, and when they think they have interested 
the public in their work, fall off in enterprise and 
give an inferior article. Not so with ‘T. B.,’ as the 
last issue of his series of Dickens attests. There is 
unquestionably an advance in the typography of the 
present volumes, a marked advance, while the en- 
gravings are also of a superior description. These 
are not, as is apt to be the case in re-prints of illus- 
trated novels, worn-out plates, touched up, but new 
and carefully executed fac similes of the original de- 
signs of Cruikshank. To fully appreciate his later 
works, it is necessary to study Dickens in his devel- 
qment and in his earlier novels, and the shortest, 
cheapest and easiest way to do this to buy the Peter- 
son series. If you do not buy all at once, buy them 
separately, as you can afford.” We may add, that 
each story is in two volumes, handsomely bound in 
doth, at $1,25 per volume, 

Getting Marriep.—A loafer, who had been noisy, 
was up before the mayor’s court. His honor told him 
to pay over five dollars for his fine. 

“C.c-c-can’t do it,” muttered he; “a-a-ain’t got 
the p-p-pewter.” 

“Are you a married man?” inquired the mayor. 

“N-n-n-not exactly so f-f-far gone yet, sir.” 

“Well, I will have to send you to the work-house,” 
said the mayor. 

“T-t-t-tain’t nuthin’ tu g-g-go there,” said Alick, 
“b-b-but when you t-t-talked about m-m-marriage, 
old fellow, you /-/-frightened me!” 





Hovsenotp Dutizs.—A late writer—we cannot 
discover who—says capitally:—“There are many 
women, constantly suffering from ill-health and 
ennui, who would soon obtain relief of body and 
comfort of mind, if they would only personally 

ge their household affairs. Health and bappi- 
ness cannot be enjoyed without much physical exer- 
cise. Now, just such as is ded, is that 
obtained by doing, what ladies call their own work— 
or, at least, by doing the easier part of such work. 
Such labors may, aye, will, in many cases, cure dye- 
pepsia, a disease which is, to a greater or less extent 
a species of insanity, beclouding the mind—filling it 
with the most terrible forebodings of evil, and ren- 
dering the victim morose, irritable and wretched. 
Let all true ladies spend a part of each day in the 
kitchen, and our word for it, they will add not only 
to their own happiness, but to the happiness of 
others. There is something decidedly wrong in this 
hewal of d tic labor, in which American ladies 
stand almost alone. A German lady, no matter how 
high her rank, never forgets that domestic labor con- 
duces to the health of the body and mind. An Eng- 
lish lady, whether she be only a gentleman’s wife, 
or a duke’s, does not despise the household, and even 
though she has a housekeeper, devotes a portion of 
her time to this, her true, her happiest sphere.” 











For Grecian Parntine.—Hiawatha Wooing is a 
beautiful new engraving, recently published from 
Longfellow’s late poem, size of plate 14 by 18. The 
Indian costume, and rich and varied scenery, with 
paper prepared for the purpose, make it the most 
desirable of all pictures used for this art. When 
painted by the direction furnished, it can be hardly 
distinguished from the finest oil painting. It will 
be sent, post-paid, on a roller, on receipt of price, 
$1,50, with full directions for painting it. A liberal 
di t to teachers and dealers. Address J. E. 
Tilton, Publisher and Dealer in Artist Goods, Salem, 
Massachusetts. 





—os 


More Reapine ror tHE Price.—It should not 
be forgotten, that “Peterson” gives more reading 
matter, in proportion to its subscription price, than 
any Magazine of literature and fashion. For ex- 
ample, the three dollar Magazines give but twelve 
hundred pages, while “Peterson” gives nine hun- 
dred, or three-quarters as much, though its subscrip- 
tion is only two-thirds. The same comparative excess 
distinguishes it in all other departments. 

CotoreD EmBELLISHMENTS.—The little girl, in the 
chair, with the caps, &c., for infants, printed in 
colors, are specimens of a new style of illustration, 
which it is our intention to give, next year, in addi- 
tion to those formerly given. 

Tue Harvest Home.—Almost Arcadian is it not 
Our artist has surpassed himself, this month, in his 
beautiful engraving. 
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Vatve or Fraynet.—Flannel is, for most persons, 
the ‘most suitable material to be worn next to the 
skin. Cotton wool merely absorbs the moisture from } 
the surface, while woollen flannel conveys it from 
the skin and deposits it in drops on the outside of 
the shirt, from which the ordinary cotton shirt ab- 
sorbs it, and by its nearer exposure to the exterior 
air it is soon dried without injury to the body. 
Having these properties, woollen flannel is worn by 
sailors in mid-summer of the hottest countries. 

Cerring up Cruss.—Now is the time to begin. 
If you wish a specimen number, to show to your 
friends, write for it immediately. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Travels and Discoveries in North and Central 
Africa, Being a Journal of an Expedition under- 
taken under the auspices of H. B. M’s Government in 
the years 1849—1855. By Henry Barth. Vol. I.,8 
vo. New York: Harper & Brothere.—When Dr. 
Richardson, in 1849, undertook his final exploration 
into Africa, in the employment of the British govern- 
ment, he was permitted to take with him two foreign 
savans. One of these was Mr. Barth, of Berlin, 
who, after the death of Dr. Richardson, in 1851, was 
authorized, by the British Ministry, to carry out the 
objects of the expedition. The result has been a 
better knowledge of Central Africa than was ever 
possessed before. In fact, the interest of this. work 
almost rivals that of Cook’s Voyages, a book little 
read now, but which, in its day, fascinated all Eu- 
rope. The volume has merits, moreover, of the most 
solid kind. Mr. Barth has not only noted accurately 
the configuration of Central Africa, but has repre- 
sented the tribes and nations, whom he visited, in 
their historical and ethnographical relation to the 
rest of mankind, as well as in their physical relation 
to the regions which they inhabit. An excellent 
map and numerous engravings illustrate the text. 
The volume is printed on superior paper, with new 
and large type. We await anxiously the completion 
of this noble work. 

The Heart of Mid-Lothian. By the author of 
“ Waverley.” 2 vole, 12 mo. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields.—We have here the thirteenth and fourteenth 
volumes of that “Household Edition” of Scott’s 
novels, which the publishers justly claim to be the 
cheapest extant, because the best. The paper con- 
tinue to be of the finest quality; the type was cast 
expressly for the work; and the illustrations are all 
newly engraved, after designs by Landseer, Faed, 
Harvey, Darley and others. The edition contains all 
the latest notes and corrections of Scott; and the 
notes are at the foot of the page, which is a great 
convenience to the reader. 


White Lies. By Charles Reade. Part II. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor & Fields.—This is not inferior to “ Peg 





Weffington.” Two more parts will complete the work. 


Guy Livingstone; or, “Thorough.” 1 v0. , 12 mo, 
New York: Harper & Brothers.—This is a novel by 
an anonymous author, who is apparently one new to 
the public, for we fail to recognize the style. The 
book is one of great powet. Many things in the 
book remind us of Thackeray, though the satire is 
less cold and steely. The characters, however, are 
drawn with much dramatic force. Guy himself, 
Flora Bellasys, Constance, Mohun’ and Charley For- 
rester, though all so different, are sketched with the 
hand of a master. The style is clear and pointed, 
The plot, too, is artistically managed, if we except 
the mutder of Charley, which was not necessarily 
required, and which, with the melo-dramatic arrest 
and confession of Bruce, spoil, so far forth, the book. 
The author is too fond of quoting Latin, Greek and 
German, which we take to be a proof that he is com- 
paratively young. If this is so, if he is not some 
practised writer wearing a mask, English literature 
has found a new athelete, who, if he gives himself 
the proper training, will be able to strike for the 
championship, when Bulwer, Dickens and Thackeray 
cease to compete for it. By all means, read the book. 


Souvenire of Travel. By Madame Octavia Walton 
Le Vert. 2 vole.,12 mo. New'York and Mobile: 8. 
H. Goetzel & Co. Philada: T. B. Peterson.—The 
author of these two volumes is a lady of acknow 
ledged social position and great personal popularity. 
She visited Europe at two different times, and having 
written numerous letters home, has, at the solicita- 
tion of her friends, digested them into a book. Mrs. 
Le Vert saw the most exclusive circles of European 
society, under the most flattering auspices; and it is 
no wonder, therefore, that she describes everything 
coleur de rose. We have been particularly interested 
in her accounts of Queen Victoria’s State Ball and 
the visit of the English court to Paris. 


Poems. By Rosa Verteur Johnson. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fielde.—The author of this 
volume is one of the most accomplished, brilliant 
and beautiful women of Kentucky. Her poetical 
effusions, which have hitherto been confined chiefly 
to a select circle of friends and acquaintances, now 
appear in a collected form, in the best style of one 
of our most tasteful publishing houses. The poems, 
“Angel Watchers,” “A Legend of the Opal,” and 
“The Midnight Prayer,” we commend especially to 
our readers. A graceful portrait of the author, which 
adorns the fitle-page, is a revelation of intellectual 
and spiritual loveliness, which an artist might copy 
for an ideal. 

Fresh Leaves, By Fanny Fern. 1 00., 24 mo. 
New York: Mason Brothers.—A collection of the 
later fugitive stories, sketches, &c., of Mrs. Parton, 
issued in the “blue and gold” style, which Ticknor 
& Fields have made so famous. 

Sylvester Sound. By Harry Cockton, 1 vol., 8 vo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson.—A capital novel, which 
has been allowed to go out of print, but which Mr. 
Peterson has spiritedly re-printed. 
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‘he Hand-Book of Household Science. By E. L. 
Youmans. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co.—Though written for a school text-book, this 
work will be found instructive to all. It gives the 
évientific aspect, as well as the ordinary one, of heat, 
light, air, cleanliness, &¢. We have been particu- 
latly interested in the account of bread, and bread 
making, which we recommend to every housewife. 

The Adventures of Paul Periwinkle, 1 vol., 8 vo, 
Philada: T. B. Petereon.—This author, next after 
Marryat, is the best writer of sea-stories, whom 
cotemporary England has to show. The work before 
us is printed in a cheap, double-column edition, just 
the thing for the times. 

Mabel Vaughan, By the author of “The Lamp- 
lighter.” 1 vol., 12 mo, Boston: J. P. Jewett & Co.— 
The extraordinary run, which “The Lamplighter” 
had, will secure for this work an immediate sale. 
We Lave read enough of it to see that it is quite up 
to its predecessor. 

Brian O’Linn, By Col. Maxwell. 1 v0l., 8 vo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson.—We are glad to see this 
spirited novel printed again. The edition is a cheap, 
double-column octavo one, the very thing for con- 
venient reading. 

The Sisters. By Henry Cockton. 1 vol., 8 vo. 
Philada: T. B. Petereon.—A cheap edition, double- 
column, of a capital novel, by the author of “ Valen- 
tine Vox,” “Sylvester Sound,” &c. 

Con Cregan. By the author of “O'Malley.” 1 
vol., 8 vo. Philada; T. B, Peterson.—A new edition, 
published in cheap style, double-column octavo, 





SICK-ROOM, NURSERY, &c. 


A Cure ror CaILBLains.—Take of ammoniac gum 
(the real drop) 4 02.; reduce it into a smooth pulp 
with as little water as possible; then add 4 oz. of ex- 
tract of hemlock, and three drachms of the strongest 
mercurial ointment; the whole to be well mixed to- 
gether. When used it should be spread on soft 
leather and sewed on the feet, and need not be re- 
moved above once a week. For recent chilblains, 
and for their prevention, this plaister is infallible. 
The above quantity is sufficient for a family of three 
or four children for the winter if their feet are pro- 
perly attended to. 

CuickeN Panapa.—Boil a chicken till about three 
parts ready in a quart of water; take off the skin, cut 
the white meat off when cold, and pound it to a paste 
with a little of the water it was boiled in, season with 
salt, a grate of nutmeg, and the least bit of lemon- 
peel. Boil gently for a few minutes to the consistency 
you like; it should be as thick as custard. This con- 
Veys great nourishment in a small compass. 





Eeos.—An egg broken into a cup of tea, or beaten 
and mixed with a basin of milk, makes a breakfast 
more supporting than tea alone. An egg divided, 
and the yolk and white beaten separately, with a 
little wine put to each, will afford two very whole- 
some draughts, and prove lighter than when taken 
together. Eggs very little boiled, or poached, taken 
in small quantity, convey much nourishment: the 
yolk only, when dressed, should be eaten by invalids. 

Frovr Cavpis.—Into five large spoonfuls of water 
rub smooth one dessertspoonful of fine flour. Set 
over the fire five spoonfuls of new milk, and put two 
bits of sugar into it; the moment it boils pour into it 
the flour and water, and stir it over a slow fire 20 
minutes. It is a nourishing and gently astringent 
food. This is an excellent food for babies who have 
weak bowels. 

Panapa.—To make in five minutes. Set a little 
water on the fire with a glass of white wine, some 
sugar, and a scrape of nutmeg and lemon-peel: 
meanwhile grate some crumbs of bread. The mo- 
ment the mixture boils up, keeping it still on the 
fire, put the crumbs in, and let it boil as fast as it 
can. When of a proper thickness just to drink, take 
it off. 

For a Coven.—Take of treacle and the best white 
wine vinegar six tablespoonfuls each, add forty drops 
of laudanum; mix it well and put it into a bottle. A 
teaspoonful to be taken occasionally when the cough 
is troublesome. 

Rice CaupLe.—When the water boils, pour into 
it some ground rice mixed with a little cold water; 
when of a proper consistency, add sugar, lemon-peel, 
and cinnamon, and a glass of brandy to a quart. 
Boil all smooth. 





RECEIPTS FOR THE TABLE. 


To Fricassee Chickens,—Cut the chickens up very 


nicely, and lay them into cold water. Then put 
them into a stew-pan with a piece of butter, the legs 
first, as they require more time than the other joints; 
dredge them very lightly with flour as they stew, 
and moisten with a little broth; add whole white 
pepper, a faggot of parsley and thyme, and an onion. 
Let them stew in this way for about half an hour; 
take off the butter and scum: reduce the sauce made 
from the bones, and thicken it with cream and the 
yolk of an egg, and send it to table; a little lemon 
juice will be necessary, and a few mushrooms are a 
great improvement, Another side-dish may be made 
of the legs boned and filleted, and fried in batter. 
In filleting take out the bone, skin, sinews, &c.; 
make a nice forcemeat; stuff and roll the fillets round. 
Four legs will make eight pieces, which will be suffi- 
cient for a small dish, and these may be augmented 


Rexepy ror Danprirr.—Let the roots of the } by small pieces of fried paste cut into crescents, cock:e- 
hair be well washed with the following solution every § combs, or other shapes. 


day:—Lime water 1 pint, distilled vinegar 2 pint. ; 
Mix. ? left on calves’-heads, otherwise they are scarcely 


Calf'e-Head.—Observe: the skin should always be 
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worth the pains bestowed in dressing them, Take a 
calf's-head, remove the brains and the tongue, also 
the gristle that forms the nose, and the eye; soak it 
for two hours in lukewarm water to make it look 
white, and to draw out the blood from the neck por- 
tion of it. Put it in cold water, and skim it very 
carefully; let it boil very gently until rather well 
done than otherwise; take it up, throw it into cold 
water, brush it over with eggs, and sprinkle crumbs, 
mixed with chopped parsley and marjoram, over it; 
brown it well in the oven, and serve it with brown 
caper or tomata sauce, Having soaked in warm 
water and carefully cleaned the brains, boil them in 
water with a little lemon-juice, chop them fine, add 
a tablespoonful of melted butter, some seasoning, 
and chopped parsley; boil the tongue, skin it, and 
serve the brain-sauce round it. 

Imitation of Mock-Turtle.—Put into a pan a 
knuckle of veal, two calf’s feet, two onions, a few 
cloves, peppers, berries of allspice, mace, and sweet 
herbs; cover them with water, then tie a thick paper 
over the pan, and set it in an oven for three hours. 
When cold take off the fat very nicely; cut the meat 
and feet into bits 14 inch square; remove the bones 
and coarse parts; and then put the rest on to warm, 
with a large spoonful of walnut and one of mushroom 
ketchup, half a pint of sherry or Madeira wine, a 
little mushroom powder, and the jelly of the meat. 
When hot, if it wants any more seasoning, add some; 
and serve with hard eggs, forcemeat-balls, and a 
squeeze of lemon. 

To Cook Perch in the Dutch Mode.—Have five 
large perch, clean, and tie up their heads, boil them 
in salt and water, with a lemon cut in slices, an 
onion and a carrot sliced, whole parsley, thyme, bay- 
leaf, and a little mace; boil nearly half an hour; 
when done, take them up, lay them on a cloth, cut 
off their fins, and with a knife take off all the scales 
on both sides; then dish them on a napkin, placing 
the largest in the middle; surround the piece with 
potatoes boiled in salt and water; stick upright the 
red fin of the perch down the centres of each fish, 
and serve two boats of melted butter, to which add 
salt, pepper, lemon juice, and a little grated nutmeg. 

To Stew Chickens in Haste-—Take fresh-killed 
chickens, clean, cut them in pieces, and scald them 
in hot water, without giving them time to cool: fry 
them in butter with sweet herbs chopped, white 
pepper, and salt, then add some boiling water and 
flour; stew them until the sauce is reduced: strain, 
and add to the sauce a tablespoonful of cream, the 
yolk of an egg beaten, squeeze a little lemon-juice 
over the chickens, and serve them up. This dish 
will be useful when it is requisite to add to the din- 
ner at a short notice; and if the chickens do not 
grow cool, they will be tender. 

Candied Orange-Peel.—Soak the peels in cold 
water, which change frequently, till they lose their 
bitterness; then put them into syrup till they become 
soft and transparent. Then they are to be taken out 
and drained. 


Hashed Veal.—From any joint not overdone cut 
thin slices, remove the skin and gristle, put some 
sliced onions over the fire with a piece of butter and 
some flour: fry and shake them. Put in some veal 
gravy and a bunch of sweet herbs; simmer ten 
minutes; strain off the gravy, and put it to the veal, 
with some parsley chopped small, and a little grated 
lemon-peel and nutmeg; let it simmer one minute, 
If to be stewed, then add the. yolks of two eggs, 
beaten up with two spoonfuls of cream and a very 
little pepper, and stir over the fire one way until it 
becomes thick and smooth; squeeze a little lemon- 
juice in, and serve, 

Raspberry Tart.—Line a patty-pan with thin puff 
paste. Lay in some raspberries and stew over them 
some pounded loaf, finely sifted. Cover the tart with 
puff taste and bake it. When done, cut it open, and 
put into it half a pint of cream, to which the yolks 
of two or three eggs, beaten, and a little sugar, have 
been previously added. Return the tart to the oven 
for five or six minutes. 

Candied Lemon-Peel.—This is made by boiling 
lemon-peel with sugar, and then exposing it to the 
air until the sugar crystalizes. 

Lemon Syrup.—Lemon-peel, 3 ozs.; boiling water, 
1} pint; steep for a night; strain and add white 
sugar, 2 Ibs. 

' Syrup of Orange-Peel.—Orange peel, 1} lb.; white 
sugar, 24 lbs.; water, 2 gallons. 





ENIGMAS. 
Answers to those in October number. 
tool. II. Bass-i-net. III. Snow-drop. 
: 
My first’s a spirit small, 
My next comes last of all, 
My whole is what misfortune does, 
When just about to fall. 
II. 
In ancient times and foreign clime 
To lofty deeds I'd fain aspire; 
But luckless fate, my pride elate, 
But served to set the world on fire. 
And now condemned by foe and friend 
To drag my weary way, 
Through street and lane, o’er hill and plain, 
Now tell my name, I pray. 


I. Stool, 





PARLOR AMUSEMENTS. 


Co.umsBus’ Trick—Tuae Staxpine Eae.—To make 
an egg stand on one end on any polished surface 
seems very extraordinary, yet it can be done, even 
on a looking-glass. Now, from the form of an egg, 
} nothing is more liable to roll, and on nothing more 
so than on a looking-glass; to accomplish this trick, 
let the perfurmer take an egg in his hand, and while 
he keeps talking and staring in the face of his 
audience give it two or three hearty shakes; this 
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will break the yolk, which will sink to one end, and 
consequently make it more heavy, by which when it 
is settled you may make it, with a steady hand, 
stand upon the glass; this would be impossible while 
it continued in its proper state, 

To Tevt a Lapy 1F Saxe 1s m Love.—Put into a 
phial some sulphuric ether, color it red with orchanet, 
then saturate the tincture with spermaceti. This 
preparation is solid ten degrees above freezing point, 
and melts and boils at twenty degrees. Place the 
phial which contains it in a lady’s hand, and tell her 
that, if in love, the solid mass will dissolve. In a 
few minutes the substance will become fluid. 

ArtiFiciaL Fire-Batis.—Put thirty grains of 
phosphorus into a bottle which contains three or 
four ounces of water. Place the vessel over a lamp, 
and give it a boiling heat. Balls of fire will soon be 
seen to issue from the water, after the manner of an 
artificial fire-work, attended with the most beautiful 
coruscations. 





























































MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 

To Wash Printed Muslins.—The following method 
of washing dresses of printed muslin, so as to pre- 
serve the colors, is recommended by a competent 
suthority:—The dress should be washed in lather, 
and not in the usual way by applying the soap direct 
tpon the muslin. Make a lather by boiling some 
wap and water together. Let it stand until it is 
nfficiently cool for use. Previously to putting the 
drese into it, throw in a handful of salt. Rinoce the 
dress, without wringing it, in clear cold water, into 
which a little salt has been thrown. Remove it, and 
tincee it again in a fresh supply of clear cold water 
aad salt. Then wring the dress in a cloth, and hang 
it to dry immediately, spreading it out as open as 
possible, so as to prevent any part lying over another. 
Should there be any white in the pattern, mix alittle 
blue with the water. 

To Clean the Glass Chimnies of Lamps.—Glass 
thimnies aro liable, when they come in contact with 
the flame of a lamp, or vice versa, to be (as it were) 
taten into, and the consequence is, that minute 
greyish, or brownish-yellow globules generally make 
their appearance on the interior, as also on the ex- 
terior surface of the chimney. When that is the 
tase, and you find apparently, that nothing will re- 
hove them without the glass being put in danger, 
the best and easiest way is to procure some very fine 
und-paper, and continue to rub these ugly spots 
wtil they do disappear. 

To Prevent Rust.—Mix with fat oil varnish 4-5ths 
well rectified spirits of turpentine. The varnish 
is to be applied by means of a sponge; and articles 
Twnished in this manner will retain their metallic 
illiancy, and never contract any spots of rust. It 
may be applied to copper, and to the preservation of 
Philosophical instruments, which, by being brought 
into contact with water, are generally liable to lose 
teir splendor and become tarnished. 

























Pomatum for the Hair may be made as follows:— 
Into a perfectly clean and well-tinned stew-pan, put 
one pint of very fresh oil of sweet almonds; set it 
over a slow fire, and gradually melt it in one ounce 
and a half of spermaceti, and two ounces of very 
fresh hog’s lard. The heat must be barely sufficient 
to melt these substances, for a high temperature 
would make the oil rancid in a few days. The whole 
being melted, pour it into a china or earthenware 
basin; and when almost cold, stir into it whatever 
essential oils will communicate the perfume you pre- 
fer. Pot it off, and, when cold, tie paper over each 
pot. 

For Restoring Faded Parasole.—Sponge the faded 
silk with warm water and soap, then rub them witb 
a dry cloth, afterward iron them on the inside with 
a smoothing iron. If the silk be old it may be im- 
proved by sponging with spirits, in which case the 
ironing should be done on the right side; thin paper 
being spread over to prevent glazing. 

Lavender Water.—Take a quart of rectified spirits 
of wine; essential oil of lavender, two ozs.; essence 
of ambergris, five drachms; put it all into a bottle, 
and shake it till it is incorporated. 

To Clean Druggete and Felts.—Rub them well 
with stale bread, as soap and water injure the sur- 
face and often makes the color run. The dry bread 
removes the soils and revives the colors, 

To Remove Stoppers from Smelling Bottles.—A 
simple plan for removing stoppers from glass bottles, 
is to heat the neck gently over a flame; the neck ex- 
pands and the stopper is released. 

How to Dye Cloth Black.—Impregnate the mate- 
rial with the acetate of iron mordant, and then boil 
it in a decoction of madder and logwood. 

Oil for the Hair.—Oil of ben, one pint; civet, three 
grains; Italian oil of jasmin, three fluid ounces; attar 
of roses, three minims., Mix, and it is ready for use. 





THE TOILET. 


Wauire Teets, Perfumed Breath and beautiful 
Complexion can be acquired by using the Balm of a 
Thousand Flowers. What lady or gentleman would 
remain under the curse of a disagreeable breath, 
when using the Balm of a Thousand Flowers as a 
dentifrice would not only render it sweet, but leave 
the teeth as white as alabaster? Many persons do 
not know their breath is bad, and the subject is so 
delicate that their friends will never mention it. 
Beware of counterfeits. Be sure each bottle is signed 
Fotridge & Co., N. Y. For sale by all druggists. 

“Wooptanp Creamu.”—A pomade for beautifying 
the hair. Highly perfumed, superior to any French 
article imported, and for half the price. For dressing 
ladies’ hair it has no equal, giving it a bright, glossy 
appearance. It causes gentlemen's hair to curl in the 
most natural manner. It removes dandruff, always 
giving the hair the appearance of being fresh sham- 
pooed. Price only fifty cents. None genuine unless 





signed Fetridge & Co. 
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ART RECREATIONS. 

Grecian Parnrina, axp Antique Painting on 
Guiass.—Mr. J. E. Tilton, Salem, Massachusetts, 
will furnish all materials and directions. He deals 
extensively in the artist’s material line, and will fill 
orders promptly. We annex his 

CIRCULAR. 

The subscriber will furnish for $3,00 a package 
of twelve mezzotint engravings, (suitable for prac- 
tice) and full printed instructions for Grecian paint- 
ing, and a new style originating with himself, and 
equal to the finest copper painting, called Antique 
Painting on Glass, with a bottle of preparation, re- 
ceipt for varnish, &c, The directions are so explicit 
9s to enable any one to learn fully witLout a teacher. 
He also includes at above price, directions for Orien- 
tal Style and the beautiful art called Potichomanie. 

For $2,00 more, or $5,00, he will send with the 
above all paints, brushes, oils, varnishes, &c. &c., 
needed for these arts, (Grecian and Antique) and 
other oil painting. 

For directions only, in the above arts, Grecian, 
Antique Painting, Oriental, Potichomanie, sent free, 
by mail, one dollar, they are so full and plain, that 
any one with no previous knowledge of drawing can 
be sure to acquire. 

He has also published a new picture for Grecian 
and Antique Painting, called “Les Orphelines.” The 
paper, printing and engraving are thoroughly fitted 
for it, and the effect and finish, when painted, are 
fine, and superior to canvas painting. Price with 
rules for painting it, colors, how to mix, &c., one 
dollar, sent free, by mail. Address, 

J. E. TILTON, Salem, Massachusetts. 





HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 

GenTLEMEN’s Sarrts.—The most important de- 
partment of plain needlework is shirt-making. For 
this purpose Irish linen is certainly the best, it lasts 
well, and keeps the color in washing; but many gen- 
tlemen prefer calico or long-cloth, as preserving the 
heat of the body better in our variable climate. 

New linen or calico can always be cut and sewed 
best if washed first; but if, from any urgent necessity, 
there is no time for this measure, it should be rubbed 
well over with hard white soap, which will make it 
easier for the scissors and the needle to pass through. 

Before it is cut it must be measured and exact cal- 
culations made, that nothing may be cut to waste. 
If the selyages seem at all broken, it is better to pare 
them off, and hem down the seam; a little more work 
is well spent in making it neat and secure. 

A piece of good Irish linen, the usual price being 
from fifty cents and upward for a yard, measures 
twenty-six yards, and will make seven full-sized 
shirts. Long-cloth may to bought of the same width, 
at about half the price, and both are cut out in the 


ame way. 
It is scarcely necessary to say that a shirt, like any 
other garment, must be made to fit the person who is 


Ores. 


to wear it, and therefore all directions must be varied 
according to size and figure. : 

For the length you must have a pattern to mea- 
sure; the body is made the whole width of the linen, 
a little longer behind than before. The sleeves should 
be long enough to allow the arm to bend freely, but 
not too wide, which is a great inconvenience. The 
arm-hole should not be too wide, and the gusset 
should be fulled a little in setting in. The wrist- 
bands are usually made about five inches in depth, 
of finer linen than, the shirt, and the buttons set on 
to make them fit the wrist. 

The most important part to make is the front, 
which is made of very fine linen or lawn, and let into 
the body. The whole of the front of the shirt body 
must be cut out to the neck-gusset, and as low as the 
waistband, and the fine linen, a half-breadth on each 
side, must be let in, gathered at the top and bottom; 
at the front there must be a broad hem, standing out 
beyond, to fold over. The upper part, which is pulled 
into the collar, must be sloped out exactly to fit the 
form of the wearer, and on the accuracy of this opera- 
tion depends the comfortable and neat fitting of the 
shirt. Proper sized holes for the studs usually worn 
must be worked down the front. 

The collar must be only a narrow band, as loose 
collars are now universally worn. The linen cut out 
of the front is used for making gussets, bands, &¢. 
Before working the button-holes a thread should be 
run twice round, and sewed over strongly at the ends, 
which keeps the button-hole in shape, and prevents 
it being torn. 

The cotton with which the seams are sewed should 
be strong, but the stitching should be done with very 
fine; strong silk is the best for gathering and for 
sewing on buttons. 

Lav1es’ Cuemises.—For the body, cut two breadths 
of yard-wide linen into lengths of a yard and a quar- 
tereach. This will make a chemise sufficiently long 
for a middle-sized woman, or for one rather above 
the middle size. For a small woman, a yard ands 
half-quarter will be long enough. From one side of 
each breadth, cut a gore to sew on the other side; 
thus giving an equal slope to both. The gores should 
be little more than an inch wide at the top. Pin the 
sélvage sides of the gores to the selvage edges of the 
linen, lay them evenly on a bed, and slope the gores 
upward at the bottom; otherwise, the lower ends will 
hang down in peaks. The pieces sloped off the bot- 
toms of the gores must be kept to line the sleeve- 
holes. 

Tf the sleeves are to have broad hems, cut them 8 
quarter of a yard deep. One breadth across the linen 
will make a pair of sleeves, excepting the gussets. 
If they are to be gathered on an arm-band, a half- 
quarter and a nail will be sufficient depth for them. 
Next, cut out the sleeve-gussets, allowing each 9 
finger square. A breadth across will make four 
sleeve-gussets and two shoulder-straps. The shoul- 
der-straps should be half a finger broad (when dou- 





bled) and two fingers in length. 
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If yon have plain, loose sleeves with a broad hem, 
the chemige, to correspond, should have the neck or 
top (it being perfectly straight across, behind and 


before) simply faced on the inside with a fine twilled 


tape, so as to form a case for a drawing-string. If 
the bottoms of the sleeves are gathered into arm- 
bands, the neck or top of the chemise body may be 
gathered also into a band, made to fit the width 
across, from shoulder to shoulder; in which case, 
there must be a slit of a quarter of a yard deep, 
either down the back, or down the front of the neck, 
fastening with buttons. Cut this band bias. 

Make the body of the chemise first; finishing the 
neck, and putting on the shoulder-straps. Then have 
ready the sleeves, and set them into the sleeve-holes 
left at the two sides. The sleeves should be gathered 
on the top of the shoulder, and the shoulder-straps 
hemmed down upon them, on each side. If there 
are arm-bands, they should sit loosely round the 
arm. Next, take the sloped pieces that came off the 
bottom of the gores, and with them, line that part 
of the body that forms the sleeve-holes; carrying 
down the lining about an inch below the lower corner 
of the gusset. This will greatly strengthen the part 
round the sleeve-holes. 

Cut out in the above manner, the whole of the 
linen will come into use, and there will be no shap- 
ings or clippings whatever. What is called along 
piece of yard-wide linen will thus make ten chemises 
for a woman of moderate size; with the addition of 
en extra yard and a quarter to complete the hody of 
the last, 

A lady’s chemise may be trimmed with thread 
edging, with tatting, or with linen cambric frilling. 
The frilling, to look neat, should be very narrow. 
In fulness, allow it a little more than twice and a 
half the extent of the parts on which it is sewed. 





FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 

Fig. 1—A Home Dress or Brown CasHMERE.— 
Bkirt plain. The body is high, made with a basque 
and berthe bretelles. The sleeves are of the pagoda 
shape, slightly opened on the inside of the arm, and 
trimmed with brown velvet ribbon. Puffed sleeves 
trimmed with ribbon, Head-dress of chenille. (For 
the rest of the figures in the steel plate see children’s 
fashions.) 

Fie. u.—Cioak or Buack Vetver, with a deep 
Venitian sleeve, trimmed with rich tassels, 

Fie. m1.—Cioax or Grey Cuors, with a border 
in lighter colors, figured with leaves in black. This 
elegant cloak gives the effect of a long shawl. It is 
made with shawl cords in front, and is finished with 
&.deep fringe. A trimming like the border extends 
around the shoulders. 

Fig. 1v.—Tue Sr. Crovp.—A mantilla of black 
cloth, striped with black velvet, and edged with a 
tich fringe, The long pointed hood is finished with 
heavy tassel. 





Fie. v.—Tue Laprapor.—A basque of rough 
brown cloth trimmed with velvet. The sleeves are 
of the Louis the XIV. style. The basque has two 
capacious pockets, 

Fie. v1.—An Opera CLoak or Wuirk CASHMERE, 
trimmed with cherry-colored velvet of different 
widths, 

GENERAL ReMARKS.—Dregss goods were never 
richer than at present. The costlier silks and pop- 
lins are of the heaviest material and most gorgeous 
colors, Flounces are still very much worn, though 
they are more graceful if made of a thin tissue than 
a heavy silk, The pyramid, or side-trimming, is 
newer, and of a more quiet style than flounces; and 
more suited to winter goods. Some of the richest 
dresses of this style, that we have seen, are of black 
poplin, with side-trimmings of the most brilliant 
Tartan plaid, woven in the dress. Most of the new 
silks have similar trimmings, the dress being of one 
color, such as green, purple, or dark blue, with black 
satin or velvet side breadths, in wreaths, lacework, 
&c. The poplin dresses, of this fashionable style, 
cost from twenty-three to forty dollars; the silks 
range from seventy-five to one hundred dollars. 
Many plain silks, cashmeres and merinos will have 
side-trimmings of black velvet ribbon, figured moire- 
antique ribbons, &c. Among the ornaments which 
form the very staple of fancy trimmings, those most 
employed for dresses are quillings, velvets, pendant 
buttons and fringes. There is also a velvety ribkon, 
which is used as a border for double skirts with good 
effect. There must be two rows some distance apart 
on the first, and one row on the second skirt. 

S#HAw1s will be very fashionable this fall. Nothing 
is more elegant, if properly worn, than a shawl, espe- 
cially a long shaw). In wearing a shawl never draw 
it too tightly around the figure. 

Cioaks will mostly retain the deep-pointed hood. 

Bonnets are somewhat larger than heretofore, but 
are of the same general shape. 

CoLuars with barbs are in favor, and will be much 
worn this winter. These collars consist of rich em- 
broideries or lace insertions; some indeed are entirely 
Brussels lace. The ends cross on the breast and 
cover the front of the body, for they come rather 
low, very nearly to the waist. 

Unper-SLEEvEs retain their aristocratic elegance. 
They are still made with large puffs and lace frills 
decorated with bows of ribbon. Those for morning 
wear are jaconet embroidered in colors. The collar 
should be the same. This new style is very charm- 
ing and quite a novelty. Under-sleeves for ball-dress 
often consist of a large puff only, closed round the 
wrist by a puffed band with a ribbon run in it. Some 
of the new under-sleeves, ornamented with purl in- 
terlaced with velvet, black, cherry-color, sky-blue, 
pink, or maroon, of No. 0 size. These under-sleeves 
are worn with plain toilet, and have collars to 
match. 


Heap-Dresses present nothing very new. The 


graceful floating ones are still popular, as well as 
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hanging fringes of jet or bugles. One of the pret- 
tiest which we have seen is made of black velvet, 
blended with pink and white snow-balls. Long ends 
of velvet hang down the shoulders. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fra. 1.—Lirrie Boy’s Dress (see steel plate) is of 
black velvet, the edge of which is seen under a coat 
of grey cloth. White trousers, with a deep border 
of needlework. Boots of grey cashmere, with tips 
of black glazed leather. Cap of the Glengarry form, 
made of black velvet, and trimmed with black ribbon 


striped with red. 





"Fre. t1.—Lirrie Gret’s Watxrne Dress is of 
poplin, with a brown cloth basque. The bonnet is 
of black velvet, lined with cherry-colored silk. It 
has a full blonde cap ornamented with very narrow 
cherry-colored ribbon. 

Fie. m1.—Larriz Girt’s In-poor Dress (see plate 
printed in colors) of white cashmere, with two skirts, 
each having a Greek border above the hem. The 
body is made with braces. The sleeves are full and 
gathered up on the inside of the arm with a bow of 
blue ribbon. A similar bow is placed in front of the 
waist, 

Caps ror Inranrs, of the newest styles, will be 
seen on the same plate. 
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Waar rue Press Sars.—From every section of 
this vast republic, the voice of the press comes up, 
pronouncing this “the cheapest and best” of the 
ladies Magazines. Says the Waterloo (Iil.) Patriot: 
—“We have received the October number of this 
cheapest of ladies Magazines. The stories of ‘ Love’s 
Labor Won,’ and ‘La Belle Liegoise’ get more in- 
tensely interesting as they progress, making one very 
impatient for the next number.” The Peterboro 
(M H.) Transcript says:—“The October number of 
Peterson is at hand. It grows better and better.” 
“The Hillsboro (Ill.) Herald says:—“This is the 
cheapest and best of the Philadelphia monthlies—so 
the ladies aver.” The Clinton Co. (Ind.) Republican 
says :—“ Peterson’s Magazine can’t be beat either in 
mechanical execution or in its literary character.” 
The Circleville (0.) Herald says:—“It is always in 
advance of all the other Magazines, and always wel- 
come to our home circle.”—The Lexington (8. C.) 
Flag says :—“Its fashion plate les mode Parisiennes, 
is magnificent.” Says the Franklin (Tenn.) Re- 
view:—“We have contracted a fondness for Peter- 
son which we feel for no other Magazine. There is 
always sure to be something in it that exactly hits 
our fancy; and when we receive it, we very rarely 
lay it aside until its contents become ours.” The 
Appleton (Wis.) Crescent says:—‘There is a fresh- 
ness and originality about its pages which are seldom 
met with.” The Napierville (Ill.) News-Letter says: 
—*“This Magazine is always as regular as clock work, 
and loses none of its original merits, but rather ad- 
vances in the estimation of its readers. The en- 
graving of ‘Sweet Sixteen’ is a rare beauty, and is 
only evidence of what Peterson can do.” We could 
quote a hundred similar notices, if necessary. 

Crus Svusscriptron.—No subscription, at club 
rates, taken for less than a year. 

Back Noumsers.—Back numbers for 1857 can be 
had of the publisher, or of the principal agents. 





“Prrerson” ror 1858.—We ask attention to our 
advertisement for next year. It is impossible for us 
to mention, in its limited space, the half of what we 
intend to do in 1858. Rest assured, however, that 
we shall be “always ahead.” We already give 
more embellishments and reading matter, in propor- 
tion to our subscription price, than any periodical in 
the United States. Next year we shall do still better. 
Now is the time to get up clubs. It is not a bit too 
early to go to work. Everybody will subscribe for 
“Peterson,” if its claims are fairly presented, unless 
an engagement has been made to take some other 
Magazine; so you cannot begin too soon. We will 
send a specimen, gratis, for you to show around, if 
you will write for one. Don’t lose a moment! We 
hope, next year, to print a larger edition than any 
other Magazine. Shall we? 

How to Remir.—In remitting, write legibly, at 
the top of your letter, the post-office, county and 
state. Bills, current in the subscriber’s neighbor- 
hood, taken at par; but Eastern bills preferred. If 
the sum is large, get a draft on New York or Phila- 
delphia, if possible, and deduct the exchange. 

Save a Dottar.—“A dollar saved,” said Frank- 
lin, “is a dollar earned.” By taking “Peterson,” 
you get the best ladies Magazine, a dollar less than 
others cost. 

Postage on “Prterson.”—This is four and a 
half cents, every three months, and must be paid in 
advance at the post-office where the subscriber lives. 

“Pererson” anp “Harper.”—For $3,50 we will 
send a copy of “Peterson,” for one year, and also 
“Harper’s Magazine,” for one year. 

Cnance or Restpence.—In this case, state the 
post-office where you lived, as well as that to which 
you kave moved. 
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FRONT OF NIGHT-CAP IN BRAIDING. 


THE HAVELOCK. 
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BONNET. BONNET. 


BONNET. INFANT'S CAP. 


SLEEVE. SLEEVE. 





